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KEY TO 

EASY LATIN STORIES FOR BEGINNERS 

FAET I. 
I,— THE STORY OF ARION. 

Aiion, after travelling abroad, hires a vessel to take him 

home. 

I . — ^Arion was a celebrated harper. He had lived for a long 
time at the court of Penander, king of the Corinthians. Then 
he wished to sail to Italy and Sicily. Having obtained great 
wealth there, he desired to return to Corinth, Therefore he set 
out from Tarentum, a city of Italy ; there he had had hired a 
vessel belonging to (lit. of) some Corinthians. 

The sailors form a plan to rob and murder him^ 

2. — ^But the latter resolved to throw him into the sea ; for 
they were desirous to get possession of his money. Then, indeed, 
Arion understood their plan. He sadly (lit sad) had recourse 
(lit. fled) to prayers. Having offered all his money to the 
sailors, he begged his life. But the sailors not being moved by 
the man's prayer threatened him at once with death (lit death 
to him). 

Arion sings a beatdifid song, dnd leaps overboard, 

3. — Arion reduced to these extremities, stood on the stem, 
dressed in all his ornaments. Then he began to sing one of his 
songs. The sailors charmed by the sweet song retired to the 
middle of the ship &om the stem. He, clad in all his oma- 

B 
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ments, took his lyre and finished the song. When the song 
was finished, he threw himself into the sea. Then the sailors 
sailed to Corinth. 

He 18 miraculously saved by a dolphin, 

4. — ^But Arion, having been taken up by a dolphin on its 
back, was brought (to land) at Taenarum. Having landed, he 
proceeded to Corinth in the same dress. There he related the 
deeds of the sailors. But Periander was unwilling to believe 
him. Arion was therefore kept by him under a guard. 

The vncked sailors are detected and punished, and Arion is 

reioarded, 

5. — Meanwhile the sailors came to Corinth. They were 
questioned by Periander about Arion. All lied most disgrace- 
fully. Suddenly Arion appeared with the same dress (on). The 
astonished sailors confessed their crime. They were all slain by 
King Periander, and much money was given to Arion. 



II.— THE HABITS OF THE MASSAGETAE. 

6. — The Massagetae use both a dress and a way of living like 
those of the Scythians. They fight on horseback ; they use the 
bow and spears. They use gold or copper for everything. For 
spears and for the points of their arrows they use copper ; for 
head ornaments and belts round the loins, gold. SUver and 
iron are iiot found in their country ; but there is an immense 
quantity of copper and gold. Their relations kill the old men 
and beasts with them ; then having cooked their flesh, they 
feast. But they bury in the earth those that have died of 
disease. They sow no crops (lit. make no sowing) : their food 
consists of cattle, fish, and milk. Alone of the gods they 
worship the Sun : to him they sacrifice horses. 



III.— BEASTS IN EGYPT AND LIBYA. 

7. — In Egypt there are found few animals. Therefore all are 
held sacred. Dogs and cats are worshipped. When a cat has 
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died in any house, all the inhabitants of that house shave their 
eyebrows only : when a dog has died, they shave the whole of 
the body and head. Dead cats are buried in sacred tombs in 
the town of Bubastis. They bury dead dogs, each one in 
his own city. They also worship mice, spiders, hawks, ibises, 
(knd) ichneumons. 

The hippopotamus. 

8. — Hippopotami are held sacred by some Egyptians, but not 
sacred by the rest. Their nature and appearance is as follows. 
(It is) a four-footed animal, with cloven foot, the hoof of an ox, 
snub nose, the mane of a horse, projecting teeth, the tail and 
voice of a horse : in size they resemble bulls. 

The phoenix, 

9. — There is also a sacred bird, by name the phoenix. It 
visits Egypt very rarely, after an interval of five hundred years. 
Now it arrives on the death of its father. It is of the following 
size and description (lit. so great and such) ; the colour of the 
feathers, in some, is golden, in others, red ; in look and size it 
closely resembles an eagle. The phoenix leaving Arabia, carries 
his father covered with myrrh to the temple of the Sun, and 
buries him in the temple of the Sun. 

The winged serpents and the ibis, 

10. — ^At the commencement of spring winged serpents fly to 
Egypt. But the ibis birds meeting them, prevent them from 
approaching, and kill the serpents. For this reason they are 
highly valued by the Egyptians. Now the appearance of the 
ibis is as follows ; it is a bird of a black colour, with the claws of a 
crane, and a curved bill. The shape of the snakes resembles the 
shape of water snakes. They have wings, not feathered, but 
resembling the wings of a bat. 

Wonderfid animals in Libya, 

II. — There are in Libya serpents of huge size ; there are in 
the same place lions, and elephants, and bears, and aspides, and 
homed asses. There are also human beings having the heads of 
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dogs. There are others without heads, haying eyes in the 
breast, and wild men. There are also two-legged mice, and 
small serpents (provided) with one horn (a-piece). In a word, 
a great number of strange animals is found in these regions. 

ITie crocodile, 

12. — Now the nature of the crocodile is as follows. During 
the five months of winter it takes no food. It is a quadruped, 
inhabiting land and water alike : for it lays and hatches its eggs 
on land, and lives on dry ground the greater part of the day, 
but by night in the river : for by night the water is wanner 
than the earth when sprinkled with dew. But of all animals 
this one, from being very small, becomes the greatest. For its 
eggs are not much larger than the eggs of a goose ; but it 
reaches to the length of seventeen cubits. Now it has the eyes 
of a pig, but large teetL Alone of all animals it has not a 
tongue, nor does it move its lower jaw. Moreover, it has strong 
claws, and a scaly skin. In the water, indeed, it is blind ; it sees 
well in the air. It has its mouth full of leeches within. Now 
other birds indeed and beasts fly from it, but it is at peace 
with the wagtail. The latter does it a useful service : for creep- 
ing into its mouth it devours the leeches. 

Strange pets. 

13. — Now crocodiles are sacred to some Egyptians; not to 
others also, but the latter pursue them as foes. All the inhabit- 
ants around Thebes and the lake of Moeris consider them sacred. 
All of these rear one crocodile in particular, well trained to be 
handled. In their ears they insert earrings, and adorn their 
fore feet with golden armlets. They feed this same one ; and 
bury it when dead in a sacred sepuldire. 



IV,— A NEGRO REGIMENT. 

14. — ^The Aethiopians, clad in the skins of leopards and 
lions, have very long bows, but short arrows ; these are tipped 
with (lit. to these are fastened) sharp stones instead of iron. 
They have also spears ; these are tipped with stag's horns : they 
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have also clubs with knots. When going to battle they have 
half the body whitened with chalk, half painted with vermilion. 
Others have the head covered with horsehide, taken from the 
head of a horse, with the ears and mane. Instead of shields 
they cover their bodies with the skins of cranes. 



v.— THE EQUIPMENT OF PERSIAN 

SOLDIERS. 

15. — The Persians are equipped in this manner. On the 
head they wear caps ; these they call tiaras : about the body, 
tunics of various colours, with sleeves, and cuirasses with iron 
scales in the likeness of fishes : breeches on their legs : but for 
shields (they carry) hurdles of osier. They have quivers hung 
from the back; their spears are short, but their bows long; 
their arrows are (made) of reeds ; moreover, by the right thigh 
a dagger is suspended from the belt. 



VI.— THE STORY OF ATYS. 

Croesus has a bad dream about his son Atys, 

16. — Croesus, king of Lydia, had a son by name Atys. 
Croesus, in a dream, saw him pierced with an iron weapon, and 
sprinkled with blood. On awaking, he keeps his son at home ; 
next he hides the javelins and spears in a chest 

He purifies a man who comes to him stained with crims. 

17. — ^Meanwhile there arrived at Sardis a man involved in 
guilt Croesus purified him, and received him kindly. Then 
he questions him in these words : * Who art thou ) What man 
hast thou slain)' 

The stranger tells his story — Croesus receives him as a friend. 

l8. — ^The stranger replied as follows : ' king, I am the son 
of Gordias; moreover, my name Is Adrastus. I killed my 
brother by accident (lit against my will). Here I am, expelled 
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by my Mher, deprived of all my property.' Then said Croesos : 
' Thou art descended from friends, and hast come to Mends.' 
So he used to live in the palace of Croesus. 



A huge toild boar ravages the country, 

19. — ^About the same time there appeared in Mount Olympus 
a wild boar of wonderful size. It began to ravage the territories 
of the Mysians. 

The people beg Croesus to send his son to Mil it, 

20. — ^The ambassadors of the Mysians came to Croesus saying 
these words : ' O king ! a boar of huge size has appeared in our 
district. He is destroying all the works of the husbandmen. 
Send your son and chosen youths and hounds, for we wish to 
remove the brute from our country.* 

Croesus refuses, 

21. — To them making this prayer, Croesus, remembering his 
dream, replied as follows : ' Of my son, indeed, make mention 
no more. For I cannot send him out with you. But I shall 
send a cho^n band of Lydians and hounds.' 



Aiys implores his father to let him go, 

22. — Hearing the prayers of the Mysians, Atys comes in. He 
tries to move his father with these words : * Formerly, my 
father, this seemed to me most noble and glorious, (namely) to 
win honour in war and the chase. Therefore, do not keep me 
at home. What, pray, shall I seem to the citizens to be 1 What 
kind of man shall I seem to my wife 1 ' 

Croesus gives his reasons for refusing, 

23. — ^Therefore, Croesus answered as follows : ' My son, in a 
dream lately, I saw thee slain by an iron weapon. On this 
aooount, I am gaazding thee at home.' 
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Atys urges him to let Mm goy and gives an explanation of the 

dream. 

24. — ^Again the young man spoke as follows : * You saw me 
pierced with an iron weapon. But what hands has a boar, pray, 
or what iron weapon 1 Nothing was said of an injury received 
from teeth. Wherefore, allow me to depart, my father.' 

Oroesus at length gives way, 

25. — Then said Croesus, * My son, you overcome me, ex- 
plaining the meaning of the dream. Therefore, I give you 
permission to go himting.' 

And gives him in charge to Adrastus, 

26. — ^After saying this, (he) summoned Adrastus, (and) ad- 
dressed him as follows : ^ Adrastus, I purified thee when in- 
volved in guilt, and received thee into my house. Now, there- 
fore, for thou oughtest to deserve well of me, be the guardian 
of my son (who is) going out to hunt.' Admstus replied : ' I 
am ready to perform your order. Thy son, king, with me for 
a guardian, will return safe.' 

Adrastus kills Atys by accident^ and fulfils the dream. 

27. — So they set out with chosen youths and hounds. Having 
found the beast, they attack it with javelins. By accident, 
Adrastus strikes the son of Croesus. Therefore, the latter, being 
struck by a weapon, fulfils the warning of the dream. 

Croesus pardons him, but he commits suicide, 

28. — Croesus was horror-stricken when the death of his son 
was announced. Adrastus gave himself up to Croesus. ' Slay 
me,' said he, * over the dead body of thy son.' To him (said) 
Croesus: ^ I pardon thee, Adrastus. You did it by accident (lit. 
unwillingly). Thou art not the originator of this evil, but some 
one of the gods. A dream told this to me long ago.' Adrastus, 
however, slew himsdb^ with his own hand (lit himself) over the 
tomb. But Croesus, bereaved of his son, remained in great 
grief for two years. 
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VII.— A CROCODILE HUNT. 

29. — Crocodile hunting is practiaed in many (and) different 
ways. The huntsman lowers into the middle of the liver a 
pigskin, fastened on a hook for a bait. He himself on the 
river bank whips a young pig. The crocodile, hearing its 
screams, runs towards the noise. But falling in with the pig- 
skin, he swallows it, and is soon hauled to land. The hunts- 
man plasters with mud the eyes of the crocodile (when) drawn 
on land. It is then yery easily killed. 



VIII.— ARTAYCTES. 



Deceit and eacrilege, 

30. — ^Artayctes, a Persian, once was in command of SestoA 
He had deceived Xerxes when starting for Athens, having 
secretly carried off the treasures of Frotecdlaus from Elaeus. 
Now he had deceived Xerxes (by) using these words: — 'O 
king, a certain Greek used to live here. He was slain a long 
while ago (when) making an expedition against thy kingdom. 
Give me now, I pray, his riches ; for thus all men wUl never 
afterwards dare to make an expedition against thee.' Thereforo 
Xerxes (was) deceived (and) gave the house of Frotesilaus to 
ArtaycteiB. But the Latter (having) taken everything from 
Elaeus brought them with him to Sestos. 

Vengeance overtakes him. 

31 • — ^But afterwards the Athenians having attacked Artayctes 
unawares, besieged Sestos for a long time. The Persians at 
length within the walls being reduced to extremity, wero com- 
pelled to eat the ropes of their hammocks. When these were 
consumed, Artayctes, with his son, betook himself to flight by 
night Being, however, soon taken by the Athenians, he was 
brought again to Sestos in chains. 
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A strange story. 

3a. — ^The following miracle is said to have happened to one 
of the guards (while) cooking fish pickled in salt. The fish 
(while) lying on the fire, began to jump, as if (they had been) 
very lately caught. All men were astomshed : but Artayctes 
seeing the miracle, said to the man, ' Athenian stranger, fear 
not this miracle, for it has not been exhibited for thee. This 
has reference to me. Protesilaus himself is in these fishes : he 
has also said to me, '* I am able to punish thee, O Artayctes, on 
account of the wealth (that thou hast) taken away." Now 
therefore I am willing to restore to him his wealth. I shall 
give a hundred talents in return for the money stolen from the 
temple of Protesilaus ; for myself and my sons I shall pay two 
hundred talents to the Athenians.' 

The fate of Artayctes. 

33. — Not even in this way was he able to persuade Xanthip- 
pus, the general of the Athenians ; for the men of Elaeus kept 
urging him, saying, * Thou must slay Artayctes ' ; and Xanthip- 
pus himself desired to kill him. Ajid so (they) lashed (him) to 
a cross (and) lifted him up on high ; and his son perished heU 
his eyes, overwhelmed with stones. In such a manner as this 
the avenging curses of Protesilaus punished Artayctes. 



IX.— ANECDOTES. 

Contempt of pain. 

34. — Spartan boys do not groan when torn with whips. At 
Sparta youths fight with their fists, feet, nails, even with their 
teeth, and prefer being killed to being conquered. A Spartan 
boy is even said to have hidden a fox in the bosom of his 
garment, and to have been killed by the teeth of the beast^ 
without uttering (lit. neither to have uttered) a murmur : for to 
steal anything without being caught (lit secretly) was held to 
be glorious among the Spartans ; but to be caught (was held) 
most disgraceful 
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The trial of SopTwdes, 

35. — Sophocles wrote tragedies up to extreme old age : but 
he seemed to be neglecting his affairs through his application to 
study. Therefore he was summoned before the court by his 
sons. These implored the judges in these words : * Eemove our 
foolish father from (the care of ) his property.' Then the old 
man is said to have recited that splendid tragedy, the ' Oedipus 
Coloneus/ to the judges, and to have asked, ' Does this poem 
seem (the work) of a fool?* When this had been recited, he 
was set at liberty by the sentences of the judges. 

Respect paid to age, 

36. — Lysander the Lacedaemonian is said to have said this : 

* Old men can live best at Lacedaemon.' For nowhere is so 
much (respect) paid to age, nowhere is old age more honoured. 
Once upon a time at Athens, at the beginning of the public 
games, a certain old man came into the theatre, nor was a place 
given to him by his own citizens ; then he approached the Lace- 
daemonian ambassadors ; but all these rose together and made 
room for the old man. When the Athenians began to applaud 
this act, one of the ambassadors remarked, 'The Athenians 
indeed know (how) to do (what is) right, but they are not willing 
to do it.' 

Diogenes. 

37. — Diogenes (when) dying, said : ' Abandon me, do not 
place me in a tomb.' Then (said) his friends, * To birds and 
wild beasts 1 ' * Not at all,' remarked he, * but you must put a 
weapon by me : with this I shall drive the wild beasts from me.* 

* How will you be able (to do so) V replied they ; * for you wiU 
not perceive them.' ' What harm, then, will the teeth of wild 
beasts and the beaks of birds do to me if I perceive (lit. per- 
ceiving) nothing)' 

Anaacagoraa. 

38. — ^That was a glorious answer of Anaxagoras the philo- 
sopher. For he, when dying at Lampsacus, said to his friends 
a^dng, 'Do you wish to be carried to your own country)' 
'Not at all : for the way to the gods below is the same from all 
places.' 
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Lyaatider at Sardis, 

39. — Cyrus the younger, a prince of the Persians, excelling 
in talent and in l^e renown of his rule, once received with 
hospitality at Sardis, Lysander the Lacedaemonian, a man of 
the greatest virtue. He showed him a certain field, carefuUy 
cultivated. Now to Lysander, wondering at the trees, and the 
cultivated ground, and the well-arranged rows, Cyrus replied : 
* I arranged all these things : the rows are my own : many also 
of these trees were sown by my hand.' Then Lysander, seeing 
his dress splendid with much gold, * Eightly, indeed, do they 
call thee happy, Cyrus, for to thy virtue riches have been 
added.* 

Contempt of death, 

40. — Of how great a mind was Theramenes ! For once upon 
a time (when he had) been thrown into prison by order of the 
thirty tyrants, he drank the poison, and threw what remained 
from the cup into a vessel. But when a sound was re-echoed, 
he said with a smile, 'This (is) for handsome Critias.' Now 
Critias had been most cruel to him. For the Greeks at their 
feasts, when about to hand the cup to any one, are wont to call 
him by name. 

Socrates. 

41. — A few years after Socrates went to the same prison 
through the same (kind of) wickedness of his judges. What 
then is his speech before the judges? 'Willingly,' said he, 
' shall I go to meet death ; for one thing of two will happen : 
either death will altogether remove all feelings, or we shall go to 
some other (place) from these (places). So we shall either enjoy 
sleep, or shall be able to converse and live with all the best 
citizens.' 

Ths SpartanM, 

42. — ^With like courage fell the Lacedaemonians at Ther- 
mopylae. What says their leader, Leonidas % ' Fight on with 
bold resolution, Lacedaemonians : to-day we shall sup with the 
gods below.' Was not also the Lacedaemonian woman equally 
brave % For she, when the death of her son was announced, 
^d, ' I bore him for this end.' 
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2*heodoru8. 

43* — Shall we not admire Theodonis of Cyrene, (that) cele- 
brated philosopher ) To King Lysimachos (when) threatening 
(him with) the gallows, he remarked, ' Threaten these cruelties 
to those nobles of yours : these things do not concern Theodorus : 
to rot on the ground or in the air is the same thing.' 



Peace or war, 

44* — ^The Eomans sent ambassadors to Carthage. One of 
these^ showing the fold of his dress, said as follows : " I have in 
this fold peace and war: do you prefer peace or war 1' The 
Carthaginians replied : ' "We will accept whichever you please.' 
Then said the Eoman, ' I give you war.' In reply, the 
Carthaginians (said), ' We accept war willingly.' 

The best fortifications. 

45. — Some one once said to a Spartan, * Why has not Sparta 
walls)' In reply, the Spartan said, 'Do not lie, my good 
friend ; our city has the best of walls — (namely) the courage of 
its inhabitants.' 

Phocion. 

46. — ^Phocion the Athenian was a poor man. Once when a 
hundred talents had been sent to him by Alexander, king of the 
Macedonians, he said, ' Why dost thou wish to give me so much 
money 1 ' The ambassador replied, ' Alexander thinks you the 
only good man of all the Athenians.' Then Phocion remarked, 
' Take away the money ; I prefer to be good.' 

The power of filial love, 

47. — Croesus, king of Lydea, had a son of remarkable beauty 
and excellent understanding ; but he was unable to speak. The 
physicians had used every contrivance, yet were not able to 
effect anything. When Sardis was taken by Cyrus, a certain 
soldier rushed at Croesus with drawn sword. Then the boy, 
moved by love, endeavoured with all his might to speak. At 
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length he exclaimed, with a loud voice^ * Do not kill my father 
Croesus.' 

A reto7*t 

48. — Once upon a time a certain man came to Aristippus, the 
philosopher, and said to him : * Art thou willing to teach my 
son your sciences 1 ' Aristippus replied, ' I will do so on receiving 
two talents.' But the father, ternfied at the price, said, * Why, 
I can buy a slave for less.' Aristippus (said) in reply, * Do so ; 
'thus you will have two slaves.' 

An affectionate fish. 

49. — Once upon a time a dolphin is said to have formed a 
friendship with a certain boy. Now it being called by the boy 
daily used to receive crumbs of bread. It used to come to the 
top of the water, and, having received the crumbs, used to take 
the boy on its back. When the boy died, the dolphin is said to 
have died of grief. 

Practical philosophy. 

50. — A certain youth had lived for a long time at the house 
of the philosopher Zeno. At length he returned home. Then 
his father questions him in these words — * What hast thou 
learnt, my son 1 ' The son (said) in reply, ' I shall show you 
this by my conduct, father.' The father, taking this reply very 
ill, laidied him with whips. The son remarked, * I have learned 
(how) to bear a father's anger.' 

Philoctetes. 

51. — ^The poets tell many (stories) of Philoctetes. He is said 
to have been the armour-bearer of Hercules, and to have received 
from hiTYi the arrows (which had been) dipped in the poisonous 
blood of the Hydra. Now, his foot was woimded by a falling 
arrow or the tooth of a serpent. From this wound arose a very 
unpleasant smell, so the Greeks drove him from them, and left 
h im in the island of Lemnos. Here for a long time he lived 
alone in a cave. But the Greeks were not able to take Troy 
without his arrows. Then, indeed, Ulysses and Diomedes (were) 
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sent to Lemnos, (and) tried to bring Philoctetes with tliem to 
Troy. He resisted for a long time : at length, overcome by their 
prayers, he went to Troy. Not long after Troy was taken with 
the help of his arrows, having been attacked in vain for ten 
years. 

The best sauce, 

52. — The tyrant Dionysius, (when) supping with the Lace- 
daemonians, said, ' I, for my part, am not at all pleased with 
this black soup.' For at the public tables at Sparta fchey eat 
black soup, bread, (and) fruit ; milk and water are drunk. Then 
the cook replied : * It is not at aU surprising, for the sauces are 
wanting. Now these sauces are toil, running, hunger, (and) 
thirst. Without these no one can be pleased with this soup.' 

A noble foe, 

53. — Once upon a time, after the Persians had been utterly 
defeated in a naval engagement, Themistocles said before the 
Assembly at Athens : * I have a plan in my mind ; this will be 
useful to the republic, yet it must be kept secret. I wish to 
communicate it to one of our chief men.' Aristides was chosen 
for this office. Themistocles said to him : * The fleet of the 
Lacedaemonians is at anchor in harbour. We shall be able to 
set it on fire secretly. Thus their naval power will be destroyed.' 
On hearing this, Aristides having returned to the Council, spoke 
as follows : * The counsel of Themistocles is both useful, and 
also not at all honourable.' Therefore, the Athenians rejected 
the plan without even hearing it. 

Zeuxia and Parrhcmus, 

54. — Zeuxis and Parrhasius were very celebrated painters. 
Zeuxis, first painted grapes. The birds kept flying to the pic- 
ture, wishing to eat the grapes. Then Parrhasius painted a 
cloth. But Zeuxis, not understanding a trick of this sort, said 
to Parrhasius, * Take away the cloth ; I want to see the picture.' 
Soon on understanding his mistake, he said : * I have been 
conquered by thee : for I have deceived birds, thou hast 
(deceived) Zeuxis himself.' 
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X.— THE LABOURS OF HERCULES. 

The Nemean lion, 

55. — Li the Valley of Nemea there lived a huge lion, and it 
used to kill cattle and human beings daily. Eurystheus, king of 
Tiryus, called Hercules to him and said to him, * Let it be thy 
care to kill this lion as quickly as possible.' Hercules at once 
sets out After using his club and arrows in vain, having made 
a rush, he killed the lion with his hands. Then he returned to 
Eurystheus, carrying the dead lion placed on his shoulders. 

The Leniaean hydra. 

56. — Once there Uved in a swamp a water snake. It had nine 
heads. Hercules, indeed, cut off eight heads, but he was unable 
to wound the ninth, for it was immortal. Each head having 
been cut off, two (others) at once grew up (in*its stead). These 
at length having been destroyed by fire, Hercules buried the 
immortal head under a huge stone. The beast having been 
thus utterly conquered, he dipped his arrows in its poisonous 
blood. 

TJie Erymanthian hoar, 

57. — ^There^ appeared on Mount Erymanthus a boar of 
wondrous size. Having been ordered to catch it, Hercules at 
once set out. Having for a long time followed the boar through 
the snows, he was at length able to catch it (when) entangled in 
a snare, and brought it to Eurystheus. 

The Arcadian stag, 

58. — ^There was in Arcadia a stag with golden antlers, but 
with brazen feet. Hercules had been ordered by Eurystheus 
to follow it. He followed the stag in vain throughout a whole 
year ; at length he wounded (it) with an arrow (and) took it 

The stables of Augeas. 

59. — ^Augeas, king of Elis, had three thousand oxen. Their 
stalls had not been washed for thirty years. Hercules approached 
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Augeas and said to him : * Within one day I will wash these 
stalls. Are you willing to give me the tenth part of the oxen 
when this is done ) ' Augeas replied, * I will give them wil- 
lingly.' Then Hercules, having turned a river through the stalls, 
accomplished the work very easily in one day. 

• 

The Stymphalian birds, 

60. — Formerly there lived in a lake near Stymphalus, in 
Arcadia, birds with feet, beak, and feathers of brass : now, they 
used their feathers for arrows, and lived on the flesh of human 
beings. Hercules, having attacked the birds, frightened them 
thoroughly with a brazen rattle, (and) then slew them with 
6UTOWS (while) trying to escape. 

TJie Cretan bull, 

61. — Poseidon sent forth from the sea a bull of wonderful 
size and remarkable beauty. Minos, king of Crete, had been 
ordered to sacrifice it ; but, being charmed by the beauty of the 
bull, he sacrificed another in its stead. But Poseidon, being 
angry, drove the bull to madness. Then the bull began to cause 
a great slaughter of men throughout the whole island, and to 
destroy agricultural works. Hercules at length caught (it and) 
brought it to Eurystheus. 

The mares of Diomedes, 

62. — ^Diomedes, king of the Bistones, used to feed his mares 
with human flesh. But Hercules carried off the mares by 
stealth, and led them to the sea. But here the Bistones 
attacked him. They fought for a long time. The Bistones 
having been at length completely defeated, Hercules slew their 
king, and gave his body to the mares. Then he returned in 
safety, bringing the mares with him. Now they became tame 
(after being) fed on the flesh of their owner. 

The girdle of Hippolyte, 

63. — Hippolyte, queen of the Amazons, had a very beautiful 
girdle. Now Admete, the daughter of Euiystheuft, wished to 
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get possession of this ; so Hercules was ordered to fetch it. At 
length he reached the country of the Amazons. There at first 
Hippolyte received him kindly, and promised (him) the girdle, 
but a quarrel having arisen, the Amazons fought against 
Hercules. These having been conquered and Hippolyte slain, 
Hercules got possession of the girdle. 

The oxen of Geryones, 

64. — Geryones, a giant with a threefold body, used to live in 
the island of Erythia ; the same had many oxen, guarded by 
the giant Eurytion and a dog with two heads. Hercules wished 
to get possession of these, so he set out for Libya and Spain. 
There he set up columns on each side of the sea; to these, 
therefore, was given the name of the Columns of Hercules. 
Being annoyed by the heat of the sun he hurled darts at Helios j 
but the latter, wondering at his boldness, presented him with a 
golden boat ; so he was able to get to Ei^thia. After killing 
Geryones, with Eurytion and the dog, he returned with the 
oxen. 

The apples of the Hesperides. 

65. — Soon a more difficult work was appointed for Hercules ; 
that is to say, he was ordered to fetch the apples of the Hespe- 
rides, for he did not know their abode. Now the Hesperides 
used to live on Mount Atlas. There, with a huge serpent, they 
used to guard the golden apples. Having kt last found the 
place, Hercules said to Atlas, * Are you willing to carry oif the 
golden apples for me ? While you are doing this, I will support 
the sky placed on my shoulders in your stead.' Atlas, having 
returned with the apples, said to Hercules: 'Now you may 
always support the sky on your shoulders, but I myself will go 
away.* Then Hercules, having again placed the burden on 
Atlas' shoulders by a trick, retired with the apples. 

Cerbertis, 

66. — Having finished these labours, a very difficult work is 
appointed for Hercules. There was in the infernal regions a 
dog with three heads, Cerberus by name. He used to guard the 
approach to the infernal regions. He was ordered to bring him 
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to earth. He set out for the infernal regions with Hermes and 
Athene. Then, having caught Cerberus in his hands with the 
greatest difficulty, he brought him with him to earth. Having 
performed these labours, Hercules was freed from slavery by 
Eurystheus. 

XI.— SAYINGS OF ARISTIPPUS. 

67. — Once when Aristippus was travelling to Corinth, a great 
storm arose. Now some one had said, * We sailors are a&aid of 
nothing, but you philosophers are afraid of everything.' Aris- 
tippus in reply said, * It is not wonderful, for like minds will 
not perish.' A certain man had pleaded a case for the same, 
and had freed him from the accusation. Then he questioned 
Aristippus in these words : * What good have you derived from 
Socrates ? ' To him the philosopher answered : * This is what I 
have derived : you have said many good things about me, and 
they are true.' 

XII.— SPARTAN MEALS. 

68. — ^The Spartans used to sup in a public place. Several 
men used one table. Every month, each one used to bring 
com, wine, fruit, and milk. They were compelled to sup in 
public for a long time. Once King Agis himself, having re- 
turned after waging war successfully, wished to sup at home 
with his wife. Not even then did the Ephors allow this. The 
king being angry on account of this, was not willing to offer 
the usual sacrifices after a victory, therefore they fined him in 
money. 

XIII.— THE OLDEST NATION. 

69. — Psammeticlius, having obtained the empire of Egypt, 
wished to discover the most ancient people in the world ; so he 
used an artifice of the following kind. He gave two boys bom 
quite lately to a slave, and said to him : ' Do not utter any 
sound before them; give them milk only.' The slave did thLs 
for two successive years. At last the boys used to call out 
'becos' to him when opening the door. The slave, on first 
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hearing this, kept it secret, but when the boys kept repeating 
the same word, he told the king, and by his order brought them 
into his presence. Now, bread is called ' becos * in the Phrygian 
language. Therefore the Phrygians were considered the most 
ancient of all people by the Egyptians. 



XIV.— EGYPTIAN NOTES. 

Doctors, 

70. — Among the Egyptians the art of medicine is distributed 
as follows. There is one doctor for every disease, nor does one 
and the same (doctor) cure several kinds of diseases. There are 
also among them some doctors for the eyes, others for the head, 
others for the teetl\, others for hidden diseases. 

Mourning for the dead. 

71. — Lamentations and burials are ordained as follows. 
When a man of any house dies, all the women of that house 
smear their head, or even their very faces, with mud, and then, 
having left the corpse at home, they run themselves through the 
city groaning, and with them all their relations. The men 
groan in another place. These things having been done, they 
carry out the corpse for embalming. 

Mummies. 

72. — ^Now certain men practise the art of embalming. When 
the corpse is brought, they first extract the brain through the 
nostrils with an iron. Then, after extracting the entrails, they 
wash the body with wine, and again cleanse it with pounded 
perfumes. Then they fill the body with myrrh, cassia, and 
other perfumes, with the exception of frankincense. These 
things having been thus done, they pickle the body for seventy 
days, for it is not lawful (to do so) longer. When the seventy 
days have been completed, they wash the corpse and cover it 
with clothes. Then the relations make a box in the shape of a 
man ; they put the corpse into this box, and leave it in a tomb, 
placing it against the walL 
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The victims of the NUe. 

73. — But men, whether Egyptians or foreigners, (who have 
been) carried off by a crocodile, or killed by the river itself, are 
treated with great honour. For the inhabitants of that place 
bury the corpse (when) cast up, with the greatest care : nor is 
it lawful for any one else, either relation or friend, to touch a 
corpse of this land, but the priests of the Kile alone bury it. 

Mosquitoes, 

74. — Against the mosquitoes they do this. They build very 
lofty towers ; they ascend these (when) about to sleep, for the 
mosquitoes are prevented by the wind (from approaching). But 
men who live around the marshes protect themselves in this way 
instead of towers. Each man has a net : with this during the 
day he catches fish, but by night makes use of it in the house : 
he places a net on the bed, then slipping himseK in, he sleeps 
under it. Eor the mosquitoes can bite through clothes, but they 
do not even attempt (to do so) through the net. 

A visit to the infernal regions. 

75. — Ehampsinitus, king of the Egyptians, is said to have 
descended (while) alive beneath the earth, and to have played 
liazard with Ceres in the infernal regions, and to have come off 
partly victorious, and partly to have been defeated by her : at 
last, having again returned thence, to have brought back as a 
^ift from the same (goddess), a golden cloak. On account of 
this journey of Ehampsinitus to the infernal regions, the 
Egyptians keep a feast. One of the priests puts on a cloak, 
made by them on the same day : the others cover his eyes with 
a cap, and then conduct him to the road leading to the temple 
of Ceres : then they themselves return. Then the priest \& said 
to be conducted by two wolves to the temple of Ceres^ and back 
again to the same place. 

Transmigration of sovls. 

76. — ^To the Egyptians first of all, the soul of man has seemed 
to be immortal Now this is what they say of the soul : When 
the body is dying it enters into another animal. Having finished 
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a circuit through all land and sea and winged creatures, it again 
returns into the body of a human being. Kow this circuit is 
completed in three thousand years. Moreover some of the 
philosophers of the Greeks have held (used) this opinion since. 



XV.— CYRUS. 

His yoiUh. 

77* — ^Astyages, his son, succeeded Cyaxares, the king of the 
Medes. He gave his daughter Mandane, on account of a dream 
vouchsafed to him, to a Persian, Cambyses by name. Mandane 
subsequently gave birth to a son. Astyages being thoroughly 
fdghtened by another dream, gave this boy to a certain Harpagus 
to be killed. Now Harpagus gave the boy to a slave to be 
exposed on the mountains, but he exposed his own dead child, 
and brought up Cyrus as his son. But afterwards Cyrus, 
having become king of the Persians, completely conquered 
Astyages in war, and got possession of the empire of the Medes. 

Solon and Croesus. 

78. — Solon the Athenian, having gone away from home, 
betook himself to Amasis in Egypt, and also to Croesus at Sardi». 
There he was received in the royal palace with hospitality by 
Croesus. Then on the third or fourth day after, at the orders 
of Croesus, the servants of the king took Solon round, showing 
him all the treasures. Then Croesus questioned him as follows : 
' Athenian stranger,' said he, ' great fame concerning you has 
reached us, both on account of your wisdom, and also of your 
travels : for being devoted to the study of wisdom you have 
visited many lands. 'Now, therefore, there comes upon me a 
desire of asking questions of you. Whom, pray, have you 
hitherto seen (to be) the happiest of all men )' Kow, he seemed 
to himseK to be the happiest of alL 

Tellus the Athenian. 

79- — ^But Solon, using no flattery, replied: 'The happiest 
man, indeed, that I have ever seen, was Tellus the Athenian.' 
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Wondering at this saying, Croesns asks, * For what reason, pray, 
do you think Tellus the happiest 1* To whom said Solon, 
'TeUus (with) the State flourishing, had had sons, good and 
honourable men, and free sons of his sons, and all of them 
surviving ; and the same man had a glorious end, for he was 
slain while fighting most gallantly in a battle in defence of his 
country, after the enemy had been utterly defeated. Then he 
was buried in the same place by Athenians, praising (him as) a 
most distinguished man.' Then Croesus said, * Who, pray, is 
the second happiest you have seen )' 

Cleobis and Biton, 

80. — But the other said, ' Cleobis and Biton. For these had 
a sufficient provision, and great strength of body. They are 
also said, going under the yoke themselves, to have drawn their 
mother in a waggon to the temple of Juno, for the oxen from 
the farm were not at hand. After doing this, they ended their 
life most gloriously. For when all were praising the strength 
^of the youths, and saying that the mother of such sons was a 
happy (woman), then their mother, standing before the image of 
the goddess, prayed in these words : " O goddess, give the best 
rew^ to my sons, Cleobis and Biton." After the sacriflce had 
been offered, the youths having feasted, gave themselves up to 
slumber, and in the morning were found dead. Then the 
citizens placed in the temple of the goddess the statues of the 
same, as (those) of very distinguished men.' 

The full of Croems foretold. 

81. — Cyrus, king of the Persians, had undertaken an ex- 
pedition against Croesus. Meanwhile, a portent of the following 
nature was vouchsafed to Croesus. Avast multitude of serpents 
appeared near the city. The horses, leaving their usual food, 
devoured a great quantity of these. That seemed to Croesus to 
be a portent, therefore, he at once sent men, ordered to consult 
the soothsayers. To these, the soothsayers said, 'A foreign 
army will invade the territory of Croesus, and overwhelm the 
'inhabitants; for the serpents are the sons of the land, but the 
horses are enemies and foreigners.' And these things, indeed, 
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the soothsayers answered, after Croesus had been already 
captured, but (being) themselves ignorant of (that) event. 

The capture of Babylon. 

82. — Cyrus, having subdued the whole continent of lower 
Asia to his power, attacked the Assyrians, ^ow there are 
many other distinguished Assyrian towns, and Babylon, the 
most celebrated and best fortified of alL Moreover, its walls 
were two hundred feet high each. When Cyrus began to approach 
nearer the city, the Babylonians fought in a battle with him ; 
but being defeated, they were driven back into the city. Then 
Cyrus, having turned the course of the stream, entered the city 
by the channel of the Euphrates, without the knowledge of 
the inhabitants. Now Babylon was taken in the reign of 
Labynetus. 

The islanders of the Araxes. 

83. — In the river Araxes are many islands. The people who 
live in these feed on roots of every kind in the summer. More- 
over, they keep the fruits of the trees, and live on them in the 
"winter. They throw into the fire a certain (kind of ) fruit ; 
they become intoxicated with the odour of these, as the Greeks 
do with wine : but when a greater quantity of the fruit has 
been burnt, they become more intoxicated : at length they rise 
for dancing and singing. Such is their way of living. 

The fate of Cyrus. 

84. — ^At that time the empire of the Massagetae was in the 
power of a woman ; the king, dying, had left her a widow. 
Tomyris was the queen's name. Cyrus having sent ambassadors, 
wished to betroth her to himself, desiring to have her in marriage. 
Tomyris, however, rejected Cyrus. Subsequently, Cyrus, having 
led an army to tiie Araxes, attacked the Ma^agetae in open 
war. The Persians slew and captured many (of them) : an4 
among others, the queen's son. But he killed himself with his 
own hand. But Tomyris, having collected forces, fought in a 
battle with the Persians. They fought for a long while : at 
length the Massagetae came off victorious. Among others, 
Cyrus himself also perished. Then Tomyris suspended the 
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head of Cyrus in a vessel filled with blood ; mocking the dead 
man in these words, she said : ' Thou hast ruined me (though) 
alive, and thy victress : for thou hast slain my son ; but I will 
catiate thee with blood.' 



XVI.— SPARTAN BREVITY. 

85. — Once upon a time the Samians, having been expelled by 
Polycrates, came to Sparta. Having been brought before the 
Ephors, they spoke at great length, asking for help. But these 
replied, ' We have forgotten your first words, and do not under- 
stand your last.' Being subsequently introduced again, bringing 
a sack, they said nothing else save these words : ' The sack lacks 
com.' To these words the Spartans replied, * Now we under- 
stand : we shall afford you assistance.' 



XVII.— THE BATTLE OF THE WHIPS. 

86. — ^Formerly, their slaves having made a conspinu^ 
against the Scythians, fought a battle (against them). They 
fought for a long time. At length one of the Scythians spoke 
as follows : * Scythians, what are we doing, pray 1 While 
fighting with our slaves we are being slain ourselves : also, when 
they have been killed, we shall then have fewer (slaves). There- 
fore, leaving our spears and arrows, let us take our wnips, and 
make an attack on our slaves^ for they think themselves equal 
to and like us ; but when we have taken our whips, they will 
remember their slavery.' The Scythians obeyed these words ; 
but the slaves, seeing the whips, betook themselves to flight* 



XVIII.— THE MAGIC RING. 

87. — Once, a certain Gyges, on the earth gaping after some 
heavy rains, descended into that aperture, and saw a brazen 
horse. In its sides were doors ; on these being opened, he saw 
a body of a dead man of wonderful size, having on its finger a 
golden ring. He put on the ring himself (now he was a slave 
of the king), and then betook himself to the assembly of the 
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slaves. There, on turning the stone of that ring towards his 
hand, he was seen hy no one ; but he himself saw everything : 
be (lit. the same) restored the ring to its place, and was again 
visible. So by using this opportunity afforded by the ring (lit. 
of the ring), he *slew the king, his master, and destroyed his 
enemies; nor could any one see him in (doing) these actions. 
So by the help of the ring he became king of Lydia. 

XIX.— TIT FOR TAT. 

88.— Scipio Nasica was most friendly with (lit. used most 
friendly) the poet Ennius. One day he came to his house (lit. 
to him) and asked about him at the door : but the maid said^ 

* Ennius is not at home.' But Nasica could see Ennius ; yet he 
said nothing, but returned home. A few days after Ennius 
came to Nasica. Nasica himself called out to him, ' I am not at 
home.* Then (said) Ennius : ' What ! do I not recognise your 
voice 1 ' But Nasica replied : * You are an unconscionable 
fellow ; for I believed your maid : you don't believe myself.* 

XX.— A DISTINCTION WITHOUT A 

DIFFERENCE. 

89. — ^Alexander, king of Macedonia, questioned a captive 
pirate in these words : * By what right, pray, do you infest the 
seal* The pirate, fearing nothing, replied, * You and I use the 
same right : but I have one little ship ; therefore I am called a 
pirate : but you are in command of great fleets and armies, so 
you are called a conqueror.* 

XXI.— SOLON'S PRECEPTS. 

90. — Solon is said to have taught youths these precepts. 

* You must value your word more highly than an oath : never 
tell lies : pay attention to great things ; do not form friendships 
too quickly, do not bret^ them when formed; (after) being 
thoroughly taught to obey orders, command others yourselves. 
Do not give the most pleasant advice, but the best ; obey reason 
(as your) guide : be unwilling to associate with bad men : 
worship the gods^ do not neglect your fathers and mothers.* 
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PART II. 
I.— THE STORY OF POLYCRATES. 

Hisrichea. 

gi. — ^Polycrates, who having made a conspiracy, seized Samos, 
at first managed the state together with his hrothers after 
dividing it into thi-ee parts. Afterwardsi having slain one, and 
having expelled the younger from the island, he kept the whole of 
Samos under his rule. And in this rule he formed a friendship 
with Amasis, king of Egypt, by sending gifts for him, and 
receiving (others) horn him in turn. In a short time the wealth 
of Amasis was greatly increased, and was greatly celebrated 
through the whole of Ionia and the rest of Greece. Eor whither- 
soever he used to set out with his army, all things turned out 
prosperously for him. Moreover, he had a hundred men-of-war 
of fifty oars, and a thousand archers ; and invading all peoples 
without making any difierence, he used to harry and carry off 
everything. For he used to say, ' I shall gratify a friend more 
by restoring what I have taken away (from him) than by taking 
nothing from him in the first instance 1 ' So he had taken many 
islands, also many towns on the mainland. Among these he 
took the Lesbians (who had been) defeated in a naval engage- 
ment, and they (lit. who) then in chains (lit bound) dug a moat^ 
surrounding the wall of Samos. 

The advice of Amasis, 

92. — ^The prosperity of Folycrates was pleasing to Amasis : 
but that (very) circiunstance was a cause of anxiety to him. 
Having therefore sent a letter, he wrote to him as follows; 
* Amasis sends greeting to Folycrates. Thy prosperity is very 
pleasing to me. Yet excessive good fortune does not please me. 
The divinity of the gods who rude the world is an envious one. 
So aU men, who have been too fortunate (have used too pros- 
perous circumstances), have at last had a very evil end. Do 
thou therefore, against that excessive prosperity of thine, follow- 
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ing my advice, do as follows. Throw away that thing whidi is 
of the greatest value to you.' Having read this through, 
Polycrates oheyed the advice of his friend. He had a ring, 
which he used to wear, set in gold, made of emerald, the work 
of Theodorus, a celehrated artisan. He embarked on board a 
vessel, and having drawn the ring from his hand, threw it over- 
board into the sea, in the sight of all who were in the ship. 
After doing this, he sailed home. But on the fifth or sixth day 
after an event of the following kind happened. A certain 
fisherman gave to the king a great fish which he had caught. 
Kow the servants, who were cooking the fish, find in its belly 
the ring of Polycrates. 

The fate o/" Polycrates. 

93. — Then the king sent a letter about the occurrence to 
Amasis, in Egypt. But Amasis, having read the letter, was 
greatly disturbed. Therefore, having sent a herald to Samos, he 
renounced the friendship which he had with Polycrates, fearing 
the anger of the gods. But Polycrates, a short while after, is 
slain by Oroetes, satrap of Lydia, and his body is hung on a 
gallows. Thus he atoned for his excessive prosperity by death. 

II.— THE STORY OF RHAMPSINITUS AND 

THE THIEF. 

The temple 0/ VtUcan. 

94. — Bhampsinitus succeeded Proteus on the throne of Egypt ; 
and he left as a memorial of himself the vestibule of the temple 
of Vulcan, facing the west. Opposite to the vestibule he placed 
two statues, twenty-five cubits in height : of these the I^i^yptians 
call the one which faces the north. Summer ; the other, which 
faces the south. Winter : and they worship and propitiate with 
gifts the one which they call Summer; they do the opposite 
towards the one which is called 'Winter. 

TTie Idn^a treasure house, 

95. — This king had great riches, and an immense quantity of 
silver. So, desiring to put his money in a place of safety, he 
had a house of stone built. He, to whom the work was 
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assigned, desiring the money, contrived as follows. He pre- 
pared one of the stones, which could easily be taken out of the 
wall by two or even by one man. When the building was 
completed, the king placed his riches in it. 

Two robbers spoil the treasure. 

96. — But after some time had elapsed, the man who had 
built the building was near the end of his life. So having 
called his two sons to him he explained the artifica He taught 
them clearly the look and measure of the stone. Accordingly 
when he was dead, his sons not long after set their hands to the 
work. Approaching the building by night, they removed the 
stone, and took out much money. 

One of them is caught, 

97 • — ^Afterwards the king opened the building, and saw the 
money greatly diminished ; yet the seals of the door were safe 
and the building closed. Moreover, on opening it a second and 
third time, he saw less money from day to day. So he did as 
follows : he at once prepared snares, and set them round the 
vessels in which the money was. The thieves came as before : 
one of them, approaching a vessel, was straightway caught ii^ 
the snare. 

A plan to avoid detection. 

98. — ^But his brother cut off his brother's head, and having 
again fitted the stone, went home, taking the head with him. 
In the morning, the king on entering the building was struck 
with amazement, having seen the body. of the thief (who haa 
been) caught in the snare : for he saw the building uninjured, 
and no means of exit or entrance. Therefore, being in doubt, 
he did this. He hung the corpse of the thief on fiie wall and 
set guards (to watch it). 

His brother carries off the body, 

gg. — But his brother determined to carry off the corpse. 
Therefore he planned a trick of this kind Having saddled 
(some) asses he placed on them wine skins fidl of wine, and 
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drove them along the public road. Then, indeed, while passing 
by the place where the guards were, he secretly loosened two or 
three wine skins. When the wine began to flow out, he beat 
his head, uttering loud cries, as if thunderstruck at his loss. 
The guards, who saw much wine spilt, ran into the road, holding 
cups and collecting the wine as it flowed out. But he assailed 
them with abuse. But on the guards consoling him, his anger 
subsided by degrees. At length he drove his asses from the 
middle of the road, and began to load them again. Then while 
much conversation ensued, he gave them one of the wine skins. 
Then all sitting down, gave their mind to a drinking bout. 
Soon he presented them with another wine skin, and they using 
the drink in abundance became drunk, and being overwhelmed 
with drowsiness, fell asleep in the same place in which they had 
drank. Then, indeed, the night being now far advanced, he 
took down the body of his brother, and shaved the right cheeks 
of the guards for the sake of insult. Then he returned home 
with the asses, having placed the corpse on them. 

The reward of audacity. 

lOO. — ^The deed was announced to the king, a thing which he 
at first took very ill ; afterwards, however, being astonished 
both by the audacity and address of the man, he promised a 
pardon and great gifts. The thief, trusting the proclamation, 
came to the king, who induced by great admiration of the man, 
gave him his daughter in marriage. 



Ill,— OIL WELLS. 

1 01. — Not far from the city of Ardeiicca there are wells, 
which produce three different kinds of things. For both 
bitumen and salt and oil are drawn from them in this way. 
They draw by the help of a swing beam, to which is fastened a 
bucket ; they pour what they have drawn from the well into a 
large vessel ; 6om which it is again removed to another recep- 
tacle, and so is changed into a threefold form. Both the 
asphalte and the salt grow hard ; but they collect the oil into a 
vessel ; now it is black and exhales an unpleasant smelL 
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IV.— THE BODY-GUARD OF XERXES. 

102. — A tliousand foot soldiers used to follow Xerxes, the 
king of the Persians, the bravest and most noble of the 
Persians, carrying their spears erect : then another thousand 
horsemen selected from the Persians : and after the horsemen, 
ten thousand infantry picked from the rest of the Persians : of 
whom one thousand had golden pomegranates on their spears 
instead of points at the end, and surrounded the rest ; but the 
nine thousand who were within them had silver pomegranates. 
Those also who carried their lances turned to the ground had 
golden pomegranates ; and those who followed Xerxes most 
closely had golden apples. 

v.— A WEALTHY SUBJECT. 

His offers to the King, 

103. — ^Formerly a certain Pythius received Xerxes while 
travelling through Asia with a magnificent feast, and promised 
him money. And when he offered the money Xerxes asked his 
attendants : * Pray who (of men) is Pythius, and how great riches 
has he r To whom the former replied-, * This is the same man, 
King, who gave thy father Darius a golden plane tree and a 
golden vine for a present ; and he is the most wealthy of all 
men whom we know, after thee.' The king wondering, then 
said himself to Pythius : ' How great wealth hast thou % ' Then 
said Pythius, * I have two thousand talents of a silver, and also a 
very great quantity of gold. I give thee this money : for I have 
sufficient means of livelihood from my slaves and lands.* 

A Tangly recompense, 

104. — ^When these things had been said by him, Xerxes 
being delighted replied : * Pythius, I have found no man but 
thee offering such things. Thou indeed hast received me splen- 
didly, and art offering me much money. Therefore, I in turn 
give thee these gifts : I place thee among the number of my 
friends, and also give thee a great weight of gold. But continue 
to hold what thou hast acquired, and always show thyself (to be) 
such a man (as thou art now). If thou doest this, neither now, 
nor in the future, wilt thou be ashamed (of it). 
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VI.— A BALD PEOPLE, 

105. — A race of men who are all bald, males and females 
alike, and snub-nosed, inhabits the spurs of the high mountains. 
They wear the Scythian dress, notwithstanding they support 
life on the fruit of trees. The name of the tree by which they 
are fed is Ponticum ; it much resembles a fig tree. Now, it 
bears a fruit like a bean, having a kernel within. They keep 
the ripe fruit in cloths, and both lick up the thick black liquor 
which exudes from it, and drink it mixed with milk. Of the 
dregs they make cakes, on which they feed. They have not a 
great quantity of cattle. Each head of a family lives under a 
tree. In winter, indeed, they cover the tree with a covering 
made of wool. No one does harm to these people, for they are 
held sacred ; nor have they any warlike arms ; these same men 
also settle the disputes of their neighbours. They are called 
the ArgipacL 



VIL— THE FIRST WOODEN LEG. 

106. — There was once a certain Hegesistratus, whom the 
Spartans had thrown into chains. He, indeed, involved in this 
misfortune, with not only the penalty of death hanging over 
him, but also expecting many tortures before death, did a deed 
incredible to tell. Having by accident discovered an iron 
instniment, he cut oflF part of his foot Having done this, he 
dug through a party wall and escaped from the prison, travelling 
by night, and by day hiding among thickets. The Spartans 
were astonished at the boldness of the man, for they saw the 
amputated foot lying on the ground, but could not find the man. 
But he, when his wound was healed, made (adopted) a wooden 
leg for himself. 
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PART III. 



I.— SYLOSON'S CLOAK, 

A Seasonable Qift. 

107. — It was for this reason that Darius took Samos. At 
the time when Camhyses undertook his expedition to Egypt, 
very many Greeks had come to Egypt ; some for the purpose 
of trading, others to see the country. Among these was Syloson, 
the brother of Polycrates, being banished from Samos. The 
following piece of luck happened to this Syloson. Having 
taken a cloak of a ruddy colour, he was walking wrapped up in 
it in the forum at Memphis, when Darius, who was then a 
bodyguard of Cambyses, saw it. Being seized with a desire for 
the cloak, he went to Syloson to buy it. Syloson, through 
some heaven-sent instinct, said, ' I certainly will not sell this, for 
any price : I give it you for nothing.* After praising this reply, 
Darius takes the clo^. 



An idea strikes Syloson, 

108. — But after some time had elapsed, after that, on the 
death of Cambyses, the seven men had plotted against the 
Magus, and of the seven, Darius had got possession of the 
kingdom, Syloson remembered the gift So he went to Susa, 
and sitting in the vestibule of the royal palace, said, ' I have 
deserved well of Darius.' When the guardian of the gate heard 
this, he brought word to the King. Darius in surprise said, 
'What Greek, pray, has deserved well of mel Scarcely a 
single one of that people has come up (country) to me. Yet 
bring him in.' 

He obtains his reward, 

109. — The doorkeeper introduces Syloson, and the inter- 
preters question him as he stands in the nudst 'Who are 
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70U9 and by wha^ deed have you deserved well of the kingf 
Therefore he sets forth the whole matter relating to the doak. 
Then the king said, ' most generous of men, are you then 
the man who gave the cloak to me when I had no power! 
Therefore I give in return to you a great weight of gold and 
silver, that you may not be sorry for your gift.' To these words 
Syloson (said in reply) : * Do not give me gold or silver ; but 
restore to me my country, Samos, which now, after my brother 
Polycrates was slain by Oroetes, a slave of ours is holding. 
Give this to me, freed from slaughter and slavery.' Having 
heard this, Darius sent an army, and Otanes as general, to do 
everything which Syloson had asked. 

II.— THE STORY OF ZOPYRUS- 

Revolt of the Babylonians, 

no. — ^After the fleet had gone to Samos, the Babylonians, 
after preparing everything well, revolted from the Persians. 
For at the time when the Magus was king, and the seven men 
revolted against him, they had prepared themselves to undergo 
a siege. In each house they smothered all the women, except- 
ing their mothers, and a single wife, whomsoever each man had 
desired to be exempted. Now each man exempted the one I 
have mentioned to make bread. Moreover, they smothered the 
others lest they should consume the com. 

The totonsmen deride the besiegers. 

III. — On ascertaining this Darius marched against them, 
after assembling the whole of his forces ; and having brought up 
his anny he laid siege to the city. But the Babylonians made 
little of the siege, for, ascending to the bulwarks on the wall, 
they used to dance, and mock Darius and his army. One of 
them also said : * Why do ye sit here, Persians 1 Why don't 
ye go away] For when mules (shall) have borne young, then 
shall ye take us.' This he said, for she mules do not bring forth 
young like other animals. 

Obstinate defence of the city. 
112. — ^A whole year and seven months had already gone by, 

D 
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and Darius and his annj were worn out with weariness, because 
they were not able to stonn the city; for after using every 
(kind of) artifice and every contrivance, Darius had gained 
no advantage. He had tried moreover, both other kinds of 
artifices, and also that one by which Gyrus had taken the dty 
— that is to say, by attempting to enter the city by the bed of 
the Euphrates; but t^ Babylonians kept watdi so carefully 
that t^v^could be caught in no way. 

Coming events east their shadow before. 

113. — ^There, then, when the twentieth month was being 
spent, the following portent occurred to a certain Zopyrus. One 
of his own she mules brought forth young. So, remembering 
the words of that Babylonian who had said, 'When mules 
shall have brought forth, then shall Babylon be taken,' he 
rejoiced greatly. Going to Darius he asked of him, 'Dost 
thou not wish to take Babylon 1 * To whom (said) the king, 
* I certainly desire it greatly.' 

Zopyrus mutilates himself. 

114. — Then Zopyrus took counsel with himself, for he wished 
to take the city by himself ; for among the Persians success is 
rewarded with great honours. But this seemed possible to be 
done in no other way except by mutilating himself, and thus 
deserting to the Babylonians. Thereupon, then, thinking little 
of it, he cuts off his nostrils and ears, and having been torn by 
whips, goes to the king. 

He presents himself before the King. 

115. — Darius, on seeing a most noble man thus mutilated, 
being greatly moved, said, springing up from his throne, * Who 
has mutilated thee thus, and for what reason ] ' And Zopyrus 
replied to him, '0 king, I did this myself, being wroth at 
Assyrians mocking Persians.' Then (said) Darius, * But how, 
thou fool, through this will the enemy be the quicker brought 
under our power ? Art thou mad, (thou) who hast thus ruined 
tiiyself]' 
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Zopyrus* plan. 

1 1 6. — Zopyrus replied: *0 king, I shall betake myself to 
the wall ; I shall also say, " Darius did this." Then the enemy 
will entrust their army to me. But do thou, on the tenth 
day from that date, from that part of thy army the loss of 
which thou wilt bear the least ill, set one thousand men 
against the gate which is called that of Semiramis. Then 
again, after a few days, set another two thousand against the 
gate. of Ninus, as it is called. But let neither the former nor the 
latter have anything but their swords ; let them be armed with 
this one weapon. For, as I for my part imagine, when I shall 
have done glorious deeds, the Babylonians will both entrust 
all other things to my honour and also the bolts of the gates. 
Then shall I be able to give up the city to thee.' 

He goes to the city and tells his story, 

11 J. — ^When he had given these directions he proceeded to 
the gate ; and when those who had their station in the towers, 
for the purpose of keeping a look out, saw him, they hurriedly 
descend, and ask, *Who art thou, pray] And why comest 
thou hither 1 ' In reply he (said), ' My name is Zopyrus, and 
I come to you as a deserter.' Having heard this, the guardians 
of the gate led him to the senate house. There, being placed 
before the senate, while lamenting his fate, he said, 'It was 
from. Darius that I suffered this. Now, men of Babylon, 
I come to you, sure to be of the greatest advantage to you, 
but to Darius and the Persians of the greatest injury. Nor 
has he who has mutilated me thus done so with impunity. 
I have all the paths of his plans investigated (i.e., I know all 
Ms plans). 

He obtains command of their troops. 

ii8. — ^When he had said these things the men of Babylon, 
seeing a man (who was) of the highest distinction among the 
Persians, mutilated in nose and ears, received Zopyrus as an 
ally. Moreover, he requested a band of armed men ; and so he 
was put in command of (some) forces. Then, indeed, after 
obtaining the forces, he commenced to do the things about 
which it had been agreed with Darius. 
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T?ie city is taken, 

119.— On the tenth day, the army of the Babylonians having 
been led out, he surrounded and slew (lit., slew, surrounded) 
those thousand men . wbom Darius placed in tbe place agreed 
on. Then he led out his forces again, and slew those two 
thousand soldiers of Darius whom I have mentioned above. 
After doing these things the chief command and the guard- 
ianship of the wall was entrusted to the same man. Then 
Zopyrus, having opened the gate, received the Persians within 
the waUs. So in this way the city of Babylon was taken. 



III.— PERSIAN COURIERS. 

120. — ^Among the Persians, when they wish to announce 
anything, they do as follows. Of as many days as is the whole 
journey, so many horses and men stand ready at each day stage ; 
whom neither rain, nor night, nor heat, nor snow prevents from 
finishing each one his own ride as quickly as possible. For he 
who runs first hands over his orders to the second, the second to 
the third ; and so the orders handed (first) to one and (then) 
to another, pass through one man at a time. 



IV.— A MIRACLE. 

121. — A certain Spartan had a wife, by far the most 
beautiful of all the women who were at Speirta; and she 
indeed had become most beautiful from being most hideous. 
For sinc« she was hideous to look at, her nurse, seeing the 
girl (to be) so ugly, who was the daughter of a rich father, 
because he used to grieve greatly on account of his daughter's 
ugly face, formed the following plan. She used to carry her 
daily to the temple of Helena ; moreover, as often as she had 
carried her thither, she used to place her before the image of 
the goddess, and, as a suppliant, used to address the goddess 
thus : * Goddess, free the girl from her ugliness. Do not endure 
so ugly a face.' Now, one day when the nurse was leaving the 
temple, a woman is said to have appeared to her, asking of her, 
'What art thou carrying on your arm 9' And when she had 
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answered her, * I am carrying a girl,* the woman said, * Show 
me the girL* On the nurse refusing, and saying, ^ She is so 
ugly, that I do not choose to show her to any one,* the won^an 
insisted, repeating, * Show me the girl.* At last the nurse 
showed her. But the woman, having touched the girl's head, 
said, 'This girl will surpass all Spartan women in beauty of 
face,' And then from that very day the girFs face was changed. 



v.— THE SPICE TRADE. 

Frankincense and cassia. 

122. — ^Arabia is the most distant of inhabited countries. In 
it alone of all countries does frankincense grow, and myrrh, and 
cassia, and cinnamon. The Arabs find all these things, if you 
except myrrh, (but) not without difficulty. The frankincense, 
indeed they collect after burning storax, which is imported into 
Greece by the Phoenicians. On burning storax they find frank- 
incense ; for winged serpents, with small bodies, of a dappled 
appearance, guard the incense trees, surrounding each tree in 
great numbers. They are driven from these trees by no other 
thing except the smoke of storax. 'Now the providence of God 
is truly wonderfuL Eor He has made all those animals which are 
of a timid disposition, and those which are good for food, 
fertile, that their kind may not disappear : but those which 
are wicked and injurious, but little fertile. So the Arabs find the 
frankincense in that way, but the cassia (they find) as follows. 
Covered with respect to the whole body and face, with the 
sole exception of the eyes, with ox or other skins, they go forth 
to collect cassia. iN'ow this grows in a very deep marsh, around 
which live winged beasts, closely resembling bats, that scream 
in a terrible way, and are very strong. After driving away 
these from their eyes they gather the cassia. 

How to procure ci^inamon, 

123. — But they collect cinnamon in a still more wonderful 
way. It is believed to grow in those regions in which Bacchus 
was brought up. Moreover, huge birds are said to bring those 
tolls which we, taught by the Phoenicians, call cinnamon. 
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Those rolls are brought by these birds to their nests (which are) 
built of mud, against the mountain precipices, that there may 
be no approach for man. So the Arabs use some such artifice 
as the following. They bring together to these spots the 
carcasses of oxen, asses, and other beasts of burden, cut up into 
huge pieces. After laying these down in the neighbourhood of 
the nests, they retire to some distance from thence ; then the 
birds descendmg seize the limbs of these beasts of burden, and 
carry them to their nests. But these, since they cannot support 
the weight, are broken, and fall to the ground. Then the men 
running up, collect the cinnamon, which is carried to other 
countries. 



VI.— THE GOLD ANTS. 

124. — ^There are certain Indians bordering on the city of Cae- 
patyrus : these are the most warlike of the Indians, and they 
are the same men who go forth to collect gold. For there is 
there a region deserted on account of the sand; and in this 
sand there are ants of a size not, indeed, as great as that of 
dogs, but yet larger than foxes. Now these ants, living under 
ground, dig the sand in the same way as the ants in Greece, 
which in bodily appearance they closely resemble. But the 
sand which is thrown out by them is foil of gold. So the 
Indians, when going to set out to collect this, yoke, each man, 
three camels, a male on each side fastened to a cord ; in the 
middle a female, care being taken that she be yoked as soon 
as possible after being taken from her young. This one he 
mounts himself, for camels are not inferior to horses in swift- 
ness, but, moreover, they are much stronger for carrying burdens. 
Moreover, females taken from their young are the swiftest. 
The camel has four thighs, and four knees in its fore legs; 
therefore the Indians set out to collect the gold in this way, 
and using such a conveyance as this. Moreover, they collect 
the gold at that hour of the day when the heat is most 
blazing; for when heat is blazing the ants are hidden under- 
ground. After the Indians have reached the place, having filled 
the sacks which they have brought with them with sand, 
and having placed them on the male camels, they take them- 
selves off as quickly as they can ; for at once the ants pursue 
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them, perceiving them by smell, as the Persians say. More- 
OTer, this creature so excels all others in swiftness that unless, 
while the ants are collecting together, the Indians meanwhile 
took to flight, not one of them would be likely to escape unhurt. 
So the Indians get the greater part of the gold in this way, as 
the Persians indeed relate ; other gold, which is dug out £rop» 
mines, is less conmion. 

VII.— LIBYA. 

A curious kind of oseen. 

125. — In Libya there live men who are called the Gara- 
mantes. In their land there are oxen which are said to graze 
while walking backwards. Kow they do this because they 
have horns with a forward curve, on which account they graze 
walking backwards ; for they cannot graze while walking for- 
ward, since their horns strike against the ground before they 
can advance. They differ in nothing from other oxen except in 
this very respect, and in the thickness and hardness of their 
hides. 

The cave diodlers. 

126. — ^The same Graramantes pursue the Ethiopian Trog- 
lodytae in four-horse chariots. Now they are called Troglo- 
dytae because they live in caves ; for a cave is called. ' troglus.' 
For these Troglodytae are the swiftest of foot of all men of 
whom we have ever heard. Now the Troglodytae live on 
snakes, and lizards, and reptiles of that kind ; but they use a 
language like to no other, but shriek like owls. 

VIII.— THE SPARTAN KINGS. 

127. — ^These honours and privileges are assigned to Spartan 
kings : the two priesthoods of Lacedaemonian Jupiter and of 
the heavenly Jupiter; also the power of waging war, which 
power no one can interfere with without being condemned to 
death. When they go forth to war the kis^ go first and 
return last ; in the army they are guarded by a hundred chosen 
men. They use as many victims in their expeditions as they 
choose, and receive both the skins and backs of all slain cattle.' 
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Their honours in time of peace. 

128. — In peace honours and rewards are granted to the same. 
If any one offers a puhlic sacrifice the kings have the first 
seats at the hanquet, and the commencement of distrihuting the 
food is made hy them, yet in such way that a douhle portion is 
assigned to each king. At all the puhlic games they have the 
best seats. Each king nominates two Pythii ; now the Pythii 
are citizens who are sent to Delphi to consult the oracles. 
Whenever the kings do not come to the supper, food and wine 
are sent home for each of them ; but to them, when present, a 
■double portion is assigned. The kings alone pronounce judg- 
ment on all matters. 

Respect paid to them when dead. 

129. — ^These rewards, therefore, are assigned to the kings 
while aliye, but when they are dead the following. Horsemen 
announce the death of the king throughout the whole of 
L8UK)nia, but women in the city going round beat a kettle^ 
When this is done from each house the man and his wife neglect 
themselves in grief; unless they do this they incur a heavy 
fine. When a king is dead all the citizens come together from 
all sides to escort the funeral ; but if he has died in war they 
make an effigy of him, and carry it to burial laid on a hand- 
somely strewn couch. When a king is buried there is great 
mourning for ten days. The successor of the dead king, at the 
commencement of his reign, frees every Spartan from debt. 

Hereditary profemons. 

130. — Now the Lacedaemonians have this in common with 
the Elgyptians. With them heralds and flute-players and cooks 
succeed to the professions of their fathers ; and the son of a 
flute-player is a flute-player, a cook's son is a cook, and a 
herald's son is a herald. Nor does any one else, trying for this 
office on account of his clearness of voice, exclude a herald's 
son ; but every one pursues his own business after the manner 
of his father. Well, these things are thus arranged (lit. have 
themselves thus). 
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IX.— THE FAMILY OF THE ALCMAEONIDAE. 

7%e canny founder, 

131. — ^Now, already from of old the family of the Alcmaeo- 
nidae was illustrious at Athens ; for from Alcmaeon himself, 
most distinguished men appeared in this fetmily. Formerly 
Alcmaeon had been sent by Croesus, king of Lydia, to consult 
the oracle of Delphi. And when Cyrus had learnt his services 
to himself, he invited him to Sardis ; and when he arrived he 
presented him (lit. the same) with as great a weight of gold 
as he could carry ofF on his own body at one time. Theii 
Alcmaeon arrived prepared in this way to receive the gift. 
Clad in a large tunic, in which a great fold had been left, 
and shod with the largest buskins he could find, he entered 
the treasure house. I^ere, on coming across a heap of gold 
shavings, first he stuffed in around his legs as much gold as 
the buskins would hold. Then, after filling the whole of the 
fold of his garment, and sprinkling his hair with gold shavings, 
and at length taking others into his mouth, he came out of 
the treasure house, dragging along his buskins with difficulty. 
And when Cyrus had seen him, he did not restrain his laughter, 
moreover he gave him not only (all) these things, but even 
added others. So this family was strengthened by great wealth. 
And the same Alcmaeon, who used to keep horses for yoking 
to four-horse chariots, carried off the victory at Olympia. 

Wamied^ a h/ushand, 

132. — Then, indeed, in the succeeding generation, Clisthenes, 
tyrant of Sicyon, made the same family so renowned, that it be- 
came actually much more distinguished among the Greeks than 
it had been before. Now, Clisthenes, since he had a daughter, by 
name Agariste, had determined to give her in marriage to the 
most distinguished youth he could find of all the Greeks (lit. 
to the youth whomsoever most distinguished, &c) And when 
the Olympic games took place, at which Clisthenes was vic- 
torious in the race for four-horse chariots, he had given orders 
that it should be proclaimed by the herald, * Whoever of the 
Greeks thinks himself worthy of becoming son-in-law to Clis^ 
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thenes, let him come on the sixtieth day (from this) or even 
before that time to Sicyon, for Clisthenes will have the nuptials 
of his daughter celebrated on the completion of a year from 
that time/ So then the suitors assembled, as many Greeks 
(lit. out of Greece) as thought highly of themselves, either from 
their own excellence or that of their country ; and for these 
Clisthenes had ready both a race course and a wrestling school, 
in which they might contend with each other. 

Trial of the (vpplicanta. 

133. — So a very great number of suitors assembled, and 
among them Megacles, son of the Alcmaeon who had been at 
the court of Croesus, and Hippoclides, distinguished among the 
Athenians for his riches and the beauty of his person. And 
when they had assembled by the appointed day, Clisthenes 
first inquired their countries, and each man's descent, and 
then, detaining them for the space of a year, made a thorough 
trial of their endurance and courage of mind, and cultivation 
of intellect, and character ; at one time associating with them 
one by one, at another with all together. Also taking to the 
gymnastic schools those who were the juniors of the party : 
moreover he made special trial of them at feasts. Kow those 
who had come from Athens pleased him in general more than 
the others ; and of these Hippoclides was the most approved 
of by him. 

An unfortunate dance. 

134. — On the appointed day, Clisthenes, having slain a hun- 
dred oxen, entertained both the suitors themselves and all the 
men of Sicyon at a splendid banquet. When supper was over, 
the suitors began to contend with other, both in singing 
and orations (on subjects) given out in the midst. But as the 
drinking bout went on, Hippoclides requested a iiute player 
to play airs suited to the dance; then he began to dance. 
But this thing was displeasing to CHsthenes (who was) looking 
on. Then, after a short delay, Hippoclides ordered a table to 
be brought in for him; and when it was brought, ascending 
the table he first danced some Laconian measures, then others 
from Attica; at last, resting his head on the table, he acted 
in pantomime with his legs. And Clisthenes, after containing 
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himself at the first and second dances, now said, being unable 
to contain himself further : ' 0, son of Tisander, thou hast, 
indeed, lost a wife by thy dancing.' But he replied, 'Hip- 
podides careth nought.' Hence arose the proverb. 

7%e forhmate suitor, 

X35. — ^Then Clisthenes, when silence had been made, said as 
follows : * Men, suitors of my daughter, I praise you all, and 
would be willing to satisfy all, were it possible. But since it 
is impossible to satisfy the wishes of all while deliberating 
about one girl, to those of your number to whom a wife is 
not given, I give to each one a talent of silver, because you 
deigned to seek my daughter in marriage, and have been abroad 
away from your homes ; but to Megacles, son of Alcmaeon, I 
betroth my daughter Agariste, according to the laws of the Athe- 
nians.' And when Megacles had said, ' I accept the conditions,' 
Clisthenes had the marriage confirmed. Thus the Alcmaeo- 
nidae had the greatest honour throughout the whole of Greece.*' 
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PART 17. 



I.— SOME BARBAROUS CUSTOMS. 

136. — ^I have been infonned that there are peoples in Asia 
which use such customs as these. The first of the enemy a man 
has slain, he drinks his blood. He brings to the king the heads 
of as many men as he has slain in battle : for on bringing a 
head, he becomes a sharer in the booty : but if a head is not 
brought, he gets no share. Moreover, they say that the head is 
stripped of its skin in this way : they are wont to cat the skin 
in a circle round the ears, and then to pull it off the head : 
then, after scraping off the flesh, to work the skin with their 
hands ; and to use it when thus softened as a napkin, and to 
hang it from the bridle of the horse, when they hunt. For he i^ 
thought the bravest, who has most napkins (made) of the skins 
of his enemies. They also relate that many flay men whole, 
and carry them about on horses stretched on a log. 



Cannibals and other curious people, 

X37. — They also say that the mountains in the land of 
Scythia are inhabited by goat-footed men : also that beyond these 
live other human beings who go to sleep for six months. They 
say, moreover, that the Issedones use customs of the following 
kind. When any one's father is dead, all his relations come 
together to him leading with them cattle. When these have 
been slain and cut up into joints, they also cut up into joints 
the man's dead father, and having mixed up all the flesh, hold 
a feast. They say that these gild the skull when the hair has 
been scraped off, and it has been cleaned, and use it as a sacred 
vessel, when they hold their great sacriflces. The Issedones 
also relate that there are men with one eye, and griffons, which 
guard treasures of gold among the mountains. 
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II.— THE SIEGE OF BARCA. 

Mines and countermines. 

138. — ^They say that the Persians surrounded the city of Barca 
with a blockade, requiring that some men who had committed 
some crime should hie given up ; but that the townsmen did not 
accept the condition, since the whole of their number were sharers 
in the murder. And so they attacked Barca for nine successive 
months, driving mines, to enter the city, and often making iui 
attack on the walL But a coppersmitii traced the mines by 
means of a brazen shield. For he carried the shield round 
within the wall, and knocked it against the pavement ef the 
city. Now other places where he knocked it were dumb ; but 
in the part where the mines were, there the copper of the shield 
used to give forth a sound. Therefore, the townsmen, driving 
mines in the opposite direction in the same places, used to kill 
the Persians while digging the ground. 

Equivocation. 

139. — ^When much time was being wasted thus, and many 
men were falling on either side, the leader of the Persians forms 
this plan. Understanding that Barca could not be taken by 
force, he set about doing this. He dug by night a wide ditch, 
on which he laid planks of little strength, and above the planks 
he heaped on earth in such a way that the surface was level 
with the rest of the soiL At daybreak he invited the men of 
Barca to a conference. At last, sacrificing over the hidden 
ditch, the leaders on both sides said that the oath should remain 
while that earth remained firm ; that the men of Barca pro- 
mised to pay money to the Great King : the Persians, that they 
would do nothing fresh against the men of Barca. 

Treax^hery. 

140. — When the treaty was made, the men of Barca began to 
come out of the city themselves, and to allow the enemy to 
enter within the wall, but the Persians, having broken up the 
hidden bridge, began to rush into the city. Kow the Persians 
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broke the bridge which they had made for this, reason^ that th^ 
might stand by the oath which they had made with the men of 
Baica, * that the treaty should be a settled one as long as the earth 
remained firm.' But when the bridge was broken the treaty no 
longer remained settled. 



III.— ANECDOTES. 

A neat compliment, 

141. — ^Darius put M^abazus, a Persian, in command of the 
anny, and he had honou^ him greatly by uttering this saying 
of him before the Persians. Darius had desired to eat some 
pomegranates : and after he opened the first pomegranate, his 
brother Artabanus asked him what there was, of which he 
wished he had as a great a number, as the number of seeds in a 
pomegranate? And Darius answered him, 'That he would 
like to have as many Megabazi ; for he would prefer that to 
Greece subdued under his power.' 

The gold trade, 

142. — ^The Carthaginians relate that there is a place in Libya, 
beyond the Columns of Hercules, and men living there : and 
that when they themselves approach them for the sake of 
trading, the merchandise being landed from the ship is laid out 
by them on the sea shore itself : then that they, having again 
embarked, raise a smoke: that the aborigines, on seeing the 
smoke approach the sea, and having laid down gold instead of 
her merchandise again retire from the shore : that the Cartha- 
ginians having disembarked, then see into the business ; and, 
if they find a sufficient quantity of gold, go away : but if not, 
that they retire to their vessels until enough gold has been 
found. 

An odd remedy for a cold. 

143. — They say that the wandering tribes of Libya do as 
follows. When boys have completed their fourth year, then 
they bum the veins on the top of their heads with wool, some 
also burn the veins of the temple. And they do this for this 
reason, namely, that they may not in succeeding time be 
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troubled with any disease of the head. For this leason they 
say that they enjoy admirable health. For truly the 
Libyans enjoy the strongest health of any men we know. 
Whether this happens from this reason, I, for my part, cannot 
say for certain, but they are certainly very strong. Moreover, I 
relate things which are told by the Africans themselves. 

IV.— THE FIRST INVASION OF EUROPE. 

Darius invades ScytMa, 

144. — ^Darius, king of the Persians, waged war on the 
Scythians. Therefore he crossed the river Danube with a 
bridge, and gave the bridge to the Ionian Greeks to guard. 
Then he set out against the Scythians with all his forces. The 
Scythians, however, were unwilling to fight. So when the time 
was being prolonged, and no end was appearing, Darius 
having sent a horseman to the king of the Scythians, inquired 
why he always fled 1 He also said, * that he ought either to 
fight or to come to a conference, bringing earth and water.' 

The message and gifts of the Scythian king, 

145. — ^To this the king of the Scythians replied as follows : 
* That they were unwilling to fight, since they had neither towns 
nor cultivated fields which they ought to defend. However, 
instead of the earth and water which he had demanded, he would 
send other gifts. Accordingly let him go and be hanged.* So that 
was the answer the herald brought back to Darius. At length 
the Scythians sent a herald, who was carrying gifts — a bird, and 
a mouse, and a frog and five arrows. . The Persians asked 
the bearer of these gifts what was the inteYition of the senders. 
The herald replied : * That no other order had been given him, 
except to go away as soon as possible after presenting these 
things. The Persians themselves, however, if they were wise, 
could find out what those gifts meant.' 

Interjpretations of the meaning of the gifts, 

l46.-^Darius indeed thought * that the Scythians were sur- 
rendering themselves and earth and water ; because the mouse 
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lived in the earth, the frog in the waters, while a bird was like 
a horse ; that, lastly, they were surrendering their arrows, as it 
were their courage.' But Gobrias, one of the seven men who 
had crushed the Magi, thought that the gifts had this meaning : 
* Unless the Persians, having become birds, were to fly away, or 
having turned into mice, were to go under the ground, or like 
frogs were to leap into the marshes, they would be slain by the 
arrows.' 

The Scythian ta/yties, 

147. — But the Scythians, having heard the name of slavery, 
did not restrain their anger. They sent messengers to the 
Danube, whom they ordered to come to a conference with the 
lonians, who were guarding the bridge. Moreover, they deter- 
mined to make an unexpected attack on the Persians when they 
were taking their food. Their cavalry indeed always put the 
cavalry of the Persians to flight : then the Scythians used to 
retire, fearing the infantry. The Scythians used to make like 
attacks by night. 

The allies of the Persians, 

148. — ^A very odd thing was then useful to the Persians, but 
unfavourable to the Scythians — namely, the braying of asses. 
For the land of Scythia produces neither ass nor mule. So the 
braying of the asses and the look of the mules used to terrify 
the Scythian cavalry. Moreover, it is well known that, when 
they were making an attack on the Persians, the horses, hearing 
the braying of the asses and seeing the mules, often betook 
themselves to flight. 

* 

The Scythians tamper with the Ionian Greeks. 

149. — Meanwhile (lit while these things are being done) 
the messengers of the Scythians reached the Danube, and said 
to the guards of the bridge as follows : * That they were come to 
promise thom liberty, if they were willing to leave the bridge. 
Let them cut the bridge, and go home. Thus the Persians would 
be destroyed, but liberty would be given to the lonians.' When 
the lonians had promised to do this, the Scythians went away : 
for they thought that the lonians would keep theii promises. 
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Tlie retreat of the Persians. 

150. — Meanwhile Darius determined to set out for tlie bridge 
with his army : for he saw that the Scythians were invincible. 
But since the greater part of the Persian army was infantry, but 
the Scythian army consisted of cavalry, the Scythians reached 
the bridge much sooner than the Persians. So they spoke as 
follows to the lonians who were in the ships : ' Now indeed cut 
the bridge, and go away quickly, having recovered your 
liberty. Our army is in pursuit of the flying Persians.' 

Ddiberations of the lonians, 

151. — Therefore the lonians took counsel about these things. 
And this indeed was the opinion of Miltiades the Athenian : 
*Let them obey the Scythians, and free Ionia.' On the other 
hand, Histiaeus of Miletus advised them to remain. The opinion 
of the latter prevailed. So the part of the bridge which faced 
the Scythian bank having been cut to the length of a javelin's 
cast, that they might seem to be doing something, and lest the 
Scythians might attempt to offer violence, Histiaeus addressed 
the Scythians thus : * Men of Scythia, we shall do what you 
desire. The bridge is cut. Now you can slay the Persians.' 
Then the deceived Scythians returned to attack the Persians. 

Darivs offtd his army escape, 

152. — Meanwhile the Persian army arrived ; but when they 
had seen the bridge cut they greatly feared that they were 
being deserted by the lonians. There was then with Darius 
an Egyptian, endued with the loudest voice of all men. Darius 
ordered him to stand on the bridge, and call Histiaeus of 
Miletus. When he did this, Histiaeus at once joined the 
bridge, all the ships having been got ready to bring the army 
across. Thus the Persians escaped from the hands of the 
Scythians. 

v.— A HAIR-BREADTH ESCAPE. 

153. — Formerly a certain Sandoces was set over the city of 
Cyme. Darius ordered him to be led to the gallows, on finding 

B 
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that he, when he was judge, had pronounced an unjust sentence, 
after receiving a bribe. And he was abeady hung up ; when 
Darius, taking an account with himself of the things done by 
him, discovered that his deserving actions towards the royal 
house were much more numerous than his misdeeds. On finding 
this, acknowledging that he had acted with more haste than 
wisdom, he ordered the man to be cut down. Thus he escaped 
the punishment decreed by Darius, and survived. 



VI.-^OROETES AND POLYCRATES. 

The cause of Oroetes^ jealousy of Polycratea, 

154. — Oroetes the Persian, being appointed by Cyrus gover- 
nor of Sardis, planned in his mind a wicked deed; for he 
desired to seize and kill Polycrates the Samian, by whom he 
had been injured neither in any deed nor word, and whom he 
had never seen before ; and this, as most relate, for some such 
cause as this. When this Oroetes was sitting at the king's 
gate, and (with him) another Persian, whose name was Mitro- 
bates, they both are said to have commenced (lit. fallen into) a 
dispute in words. Now they say that Mitrobates, when they 
were disputing about their courage, said this to Oroetes : * Art 
thou the man who hast not reduced the island of Samos, (though) 
so close to thy government, under the power of the Great Bang, 
though it is so easy to be subdued that some one of the inhabi- 
tants, revolting with fifteen armed men, has got possession of it, 
and even now rules in it T They say, therefore, that Oroetes, 
on hearing this, (while) taking the rebuke ill, did not so much 
desire to take vengeance on the man who had said this to him, 
as to destroy utterly Polycrates, on whose account he had been 
upbraided badly. 

Another account, 

155. — There are some, (but) not so many, who tell us that 
Oroetes sent a herald to Samos, to ask for something or other 
(for neither is this handed down to recollection) ; but that 
Polycrates then happened to have laid down in the hall, and 
that Anacreon of Ters was with him : and when the herald of 
Oroetes, approaching him, had spoken, that Polycrates then 
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happened to have turned to the wall, and for a time neither 
looked at the man, nor gave him an answer. So the reason of 
the death of Polycrates is told in two ways. 

• 

The machinations of Oroetes. 

156. — ^But Oroetes, who used to live at Magnesia, sent a 
certain Lydian, bearing a message by which he might ascertain 
the intention of Polycrates. Now Polycrates had great hopes 
that he would gain the sovereignty of Ionia and the islands. 
Oroetes, understanding that he was considering this in his 
mind, having sent a messenger, said as follows : * Oroetes sends 
greeting to Polycrates. I have understood that thou art plan- 
ning great things, but that thou hast little money. Now, if thou 
doest (lit. shalt have done) these things, thou wilt both increase 
thy own property and wilt also save me. Cambyses is planning 
my death. Do thou therefore both lead me forth from this 
land and carry away my money. Of this, indeed, do thou take 
part and allow me to keep part ; by help of this thou wilt 
obtain the sovereignty of Greece. But if thou dost not 
believe me, send the most faithful slave thou hast, and I shall 
show him the money.' 

He deceives the messenger of Polycrates. 

157. — Having heard this, Polycrates was delighted and 
accepted the conditions. So he first sent Maeandrius, who was 
a secretary of his, for the sake of spying. Oroetes, when he 
knew that a spy was expected, did this. He filled eight chests 
. vdth stones, excepting a little space round the edge, and put gold 
over the stones ; then he sealed up the chests and kept them in 
readiness. And Maeandrius, when he came and saw them, 
brought the news back to Polycrates. Thus they say that 
Polycrates was entirely deceived. 

The dreams of Polycrates^ daugMer. 

158. — ^Then he, although the seers tried to dissuade him, 
determined to go thither in person. Besides this, his daughter 
whUe sleeping had seen some such vision as this. Her father 
seemed to her to be uplifted in the air, and to be washed by 
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Japtfter, and to be anointed bj the son. When lliis Tiaion had 
been Tonchaafed to her ahe attore eagedj that her hUhet ahonld 
not aet ont to Oioetea, and even followed him with words of ill 
omen while he waa embarking on board a swift TesseL Then 
he threatened ' that when he had retained in safety ahe should 
wait manj yean without a husband.' And she prayed * that 
these things jsu^bi be so, for she preferred to be without a 
husband than to be depiiyed of her farther.' 

The murder of PcHycrates, 

159. — So Polycratesy despising aU advicey sailed to Oroetes, 
taking with him both many other companions, and also Demo- 
eedes, a odebratod physician. But when Polyciates had reached 
Magnesia he perished miserably by a punishment worthy neither 
of his royal power nor of his ^ent ; for, excepting the tyrants 
of the Syiacusans, not eyen one of other Grecian tyrants is 
worthy of being compared in splendour with Polycrate& 

The fidJUment of fate. 

x6o. — ^Affcer slaying him in a disgraceful way, and one not 
fit to be told, Oroetes fEistened him to a cross ; but as many of 
his companions were Samians, these he dismissed, bidding them 
to be grateful to him that they kept their freedom ; but as many 
as were foreigners or servants, he kept them as slaves. Thus 
Polycrates, hung from the cross, fulfilled the whole of his 
daughter's dream, for he was washed by Jove when it rained, 
and wa« anointed by th« sun, emitting moisture ftom his body 
himself! So the extreme good fortune of Polycrates had this 
end, just as Amasis, ki^ of Egypt, had predicted to him. 
But Oroetes was condemned to death not long after by Darius, 
king of the Persians. In such a way, then, did the avenging 
curses of Polycrates the Samian pursue Oroetes. 



VII.— DARIUS AND DEMOCEDES. 

Darive meets mth an accident, 

161. — After the private property of Oroetes had been carried 
to Susa, it happened to King Darius to twist his foot while dis- 
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mounting from his horse out hunting ; and it was twisted in 
a rather severe manner, for the ankle-bone had slipped from the 
socket So he made use of the Egyptian doctors, whom he 
thought the best in medicinal skill; but they increased the 
evil by twisting the foot and applying great force. 



Hie captive surgeon. 

162. — So, then, when he had passed seven whole days and 
seven nights without sleep, on the eightb day some one tells 
Darius, while suffering greatly, that he happened to have heard 
formerly at Sardis the skill of Democedes greatly praised. And 
the king ordered him to be brought to him as quickly as pos- 
sible ; and when he was found among the slaves of Oroetes he 
was brought forward into the midst, dragging his fetters and 
clothed in laga 

He cures the king. 

163. — The king questioned him while standing in the midst, 
whether he was skilled in the medical art ; but he said he was 
not, fearii^ that there would be no hope left of returning to 
Greece if he were recognised. But Darius, understanding that 
the man was dissimulating, and that he was skilled in the art, 
ordered whips and goads to be brought forward into the midst. 
Then he confessed, and said that he had not indeed been taught 
the art acciirately, but that he had some little acquaintance with 
it in consequence of a friendship which he had had with a 
certain doctor. Then, when the king had entrusted himself to 
him, by using Grecian drugs, and applying gentler remedies 
after more violent ones, he contrived both that the king should 
get a sleep, and in a short time made him sound and healthy, 
after he had never expected to get back the right use of his 
foot 

His reward. 

164. — Thereupon, Democedes, having been presented by 
Darius with two golden fetters, asks the king whether he re- 
turns to him a double evil for making him welL And Darius 
being delighted with this saying, sent him to his wives ; and 
the servants producing him, said to them that this was the man 
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who has saved the king's life. Then each one of them, drawing 
up gold from a chest with a saucer, presented Democedes with 
so great a gift of gold, that a servant who was following him, 
whose name was Scito, collected a great quantity of gold for 
himself from the coins which had fallen to the ground. 



VIII.— A THRACIAN SUTTEE. 

165. — Among the Thracians this custom is ordained. Each 
man has several wives. But when a man is dead, there takes 
place a great dispute among the wives, as to which (of the 
wives) was dearest to her husband. Then, the one who has 
been adjudged such, being greatly praised by the men and 
women, is slain over the tomb by the relations; then she is 
buried together with her husband. But the rest think that 
this is a great calamity to them. 



IX.— A LAKE VILLAGE. 

z66. — A people inhabit lake Prasias in this way. There 
stand in the middle of the lake, stages laid on lofty piles, which 
have a narrow approach from the mainland. Each man has a 
hut on these stages, in which he spends his life. But they 
fasten very little boys and girls by cords &om the foot, fearing 
that they may fall into the water unaware. They give fish to 
their horses and beasts of burden instead of fodder. Moreover, 
there is such a quantity of fish, that when they let down a 
basket by a cord into the water, they draw it out full of fish 
after a short delay. 



X.— A WAY OUT OF A DIFFICULTY. 

167. — Aristagoras of Miletus tried to persuade Cleomenes, 
king of the Spartans, to undertake an expedition against the 
Persians. And when he knew not how to decline the afifair, he 
asked Aristagoras how many days' journey it was from the 
Ionian sea to the Great King. And Aristagoras, otherwise a 
crafty fellow, and getting round him finely, was obliged to 
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answer that it was a journey of thiee months. Then indeed^ 
Cleomenes, cutting short the rest of the speech which Aris- 
tagoras was going to make about that journey, said : * Stranger 
of Miletus, depart from Sparta before the setting of the sun, 
for thou art making a speech not fit to be listened to by 
Spartans, since you desire to lead them a journey of three 
months away from the sea.* Having said this, Cleomenes went 
home. 

A noble child, 

z68. — ^Then indeed, Aristagoras, having taken a branch of 
olive, went to the house of Cleomenes, and having entered, be- 
sought him to dismiss his little daughter and listen to him ; for 
by chance his daughter was standing by Cleomenes, whose 
name was Gorgo, his only child, a girl of eight or nine years 
old. Cleomenes told him to say what he wanted, and not to 
stop on the girl's account. Thereupon Aristagoras began to 
promise him ten talents if he would effect (lit. give completed) 
for him the things which he desired ; on the refusal of Cleomenes 
he then proceeded by increasing the sum of money, until at last, 
when he had promised fifty talents, the girl exclaimed : * Father, 
this stranger will bribe thee unless you go away quickly from 
hence.' Then Cleomenes, delighted at the girl's warning, went 
away, and Aristagoras left Sparta entirely, nor was he allowed 
to mention any more things to the king. 

XI.— THE ADVANTAGES OF A REPUBLIC. 

169. — ^Athens had long been oppressed by tyrants. When 
these were at last compelled to go into exile, the wealth of 
Athens was increased, and the state became most fioui'ishing. 
Now it appears, not only from this example, but everywhere, 
how glorious a thing is equality (in the sight) of law. For the 
Athenians also, as long as they were under tyrants, were 
superior to none of the neighbouring nations in war ; but on 
being freed from tyrants, they became the first by a long way. 
And this thing declares that they, as long as they were oppressed 
by tyrants, managed affairs with little vigour, inasmuch as (it 
was) for a master and not for themselves ; but when they were 
restored to liberty, each one used eagerly to do his best (lit. give 
attention) for himself, to manage affairs welL 
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XII.— THE SHORTEST WAY TO ABSOLUTE 

POWER. 

170. — ^Periander, king of Corinth, at fiist, indeed, was 
humane ; but ever since he had intercouise through messengeiB 
with Thrasybulus, tyrant of the Milesians, he became cruel and 
sanguinary. Having sent a herald to Thrasybulus, he asked of 
him, 'How, after settling everything most securely, he could 
best rule the state 1' Thrasybulus, after leading out of the 
city the man who had been sent by Periander, entered a certain 
sown field, and walking through the com, and inquiring of him 
why he had been sent to him from Corinth, kept meanwhile 
cutting down every ear that rose above others, until in this way 
he had destroyed the most beautiful and rich part of the crop. 
At last, after wandering thus over the field, he dismissed the 
ambassador without giving him any directions. When the 
ambassador returned to Corinth, Periander was desirous of learn- 
ing the advice of Thrasybulus. The ambassador replied that 
Thrasybulus had given him no commands. Then he reported 
what he had seen Thrasybulus doing. But Periander, under- 
standing the act, and imagining that he was advised by Thrasy- 
bulus to kill all the most distinguished citizens, then began to 
practise every wickedness against the citizens. Soon he was 
able, after killing all the chief men, to do everything he wished. 

XIII.— THE IONIC REVOLT. 

The burning of Sardia, 

ijl. — ^The lonians revolted from Darius at the instigation 
of Aristagoras. Accordingly twenty Athenian ships came to 
Miletus, which five triremes of the Eretrians followed, as a help 
to the lonians. Then Aristagoras undertook an expedition 
against SardLs. They take the city, but this prevented them 
from being able to plunder the captured city. Very many 
houses at Sardis were made of reeds. When one of the soldiers 
had set one of these on fire, the fire, from that beginnings 
destroying everything else, proceeded to destroy the whole city. 
Then the Persians, having made a sortie fh>m the citadel, 
attacked the enemy. A sharp contest ensued. The lonians 
were defeated with great slaughter. It is well known that a 
great number of them were slam by the Persians. 
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The anger of Darius against the Athenians. 

172. — Meanwhile it is announced to Darius that Sardis has 
been burnt by the Athenians and lonians, and the author of 
that disturbance, by whose help this was undertaken, is Arista- 
goras of Miletus. On receiving this news, taking no notice of 
the lonians, whom he knew would have to pay a certain penalty, 
the king is said to have asked, ' Who (on earth) were the Athe- 
nians )' Then when he had heard, to have demanded a bow, 
and to have shot an arrow laid on the bow into the air, exclaim- 
ing, * Jupiter, may I be allowed (ma,j it happen to me) to 
take vengeance on tlie Athenians ! Having said this, he 
ordered one of his servants, as ofben as supper was served up 
before him, to say thrice, ' Lord, remember the Athenians.' 



XIV.— THE CAMPAIGN IN CYPRUS. 

Preparations of this insurgents, 

173. — ^Meanwhile these things were done in Cyprus. It is 
announced to Onesilus, the general of the Cyprians, that 
Artybius the Persian, with a fleet and a large army of Persians, 
will come to Cyprus. On ascertaining this, Onesilus the Cyprian 
sent a herald throughout Ionia, calling the lonians to his assis- 
tance ; and the lonians came with a large fleet without delibe- 
rating long about the matter. At the same time as the lonians 
arrived, the Persians also, after crossing in ships &om Cilicia, 
marched upon Salamis on foot ; but the Phoenicians with the 
ships sailed round' the foreland, which is called the Keys of 
Cypru& 

They hold a council of war, 

Z74. — This being the state of affairs, the Cyprian despots 
addressed the assembled leaders of the lonians as follows:-— 
' We Cyprians allow you, lonians, to choose with which of the 
two you wish to fight — ^with the Peisians or with the Phoe- 
nicians. Now, if you wish to fight with the Persians in a battle 
on land, you must, without any delay intervening, disembark 
from your vessels, and draw up your line of batUe on foot ; 
while we^ embarking on board your vessels, must oppose our- 
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selves to the Phoenicians. But if you prefer to try your fortune 
with the Phoenicians, whichever part you choose, you must do 
your best (lit. give attention), that both Ionia and Cyprus may 
be free, as far as lies in you (lit. as much as can be done through 
you). To this the lonians replied, ' Ionia has sent us to guard 
the sea, not to fight ourselves on foot with the Persians, giving 
up our ships to Cyprians. So we shall try to do a useM work 
in the station we have been placed in ; but you, remembering 
what you have suffered when subject to the Persians, must be 
brave men.' After this, when the Persians had come to the 
plain of the men of Salamis, the kings of the Cyprians formed 
their line of battle ; so, indeed, as to oppose the rest of the 
Cyprians to the remaining soldiery of the enemy, but men 
selected from the men of Salamis to the Persians. Now Onesilus 
joyfully took his stand against Artybius, the leader of the 
Persians. 

Ths charger of Artybitcs, 

175. — Artybius used to ride on a horse which had been 
trained to rear itself (lit to stand erect) against an armed soldier. 
iKnowing this, Onesilus, since he had an armour-bearer, by race 
a Carian, distinguished in military skill and full of courage, 
said to him, ' I hear that the charger of Artybius rears and 
fights with feet and teeth against an opponent. Do thou there- 
fore take counsel quickly with thyself, and tell me whether thou 
desirest me to watch and strike the horse or Artybius himself.' 
To this the servant replied : ' I for my part am ready, king, 
to do either thing or both, and whatever thou biddest me at all ; 
yet I shall say what seems most advantageous for your success. 
I afi&rm that a king and leader should fight with a king and 
leader ; for if thou slayest a man (who is) a general that will be 
a great thing for thee ; or if he slays thee, which may the gods 
forbid, it is a less calamity to be slain by a man worthy (of one). 
But I say that we servants should fight with servants and with 
the charger ; and be not thou a&aid of his tricks, for I promise 
you that he will rear against no man any more.' 

The battle. 

Z76. — After the armour-bearer had said this, soon the battle 
began both by sea and land. And the lonians indeed with th^ 
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fleet, fighting bravely on that day, defeated the Phoenicians ; 
and among the lonians, the valour of the Samians was con- 
spicuous before others. But when the forces on land came 
together, they fought charging in turn with great violence. Now 
this is what was done by the generals on either side. When 
Artybius, riding on the horse I have mentioned, made an attack 
on Onesilus, Onesilus, as it had been agreed by him with the 
armour-bearer, strikes Artybius himself as he charged; and 
when the horse threw its feet on to the shield of Onesilus, the 
Carian, striking with a biQ, cut off the horse's feet. Thus 
Artybius, the leader of the Persians, fell in the same place 
together with his horse. 

Ths insurgeiUs are betrayed arid defeated, 

177. — But while the others also are fighting in the battle, 
Stenosor, one of their leaders, with a considerable (lit. not small) 
band of soldiers, whom he had with him, deserts the Cyprians. 
After Stenosor deserted the allies, at once the charioteers of the 
men of Salamis did the same. This being done the Persians 
turned out superior to the Cyprians. And when their army 
was put to flight, there fell both many others, and also Onesilus 
himself, who had instigated the Cyprians (lit. had been an 
instigator to the Cyprians, &c.) to revolt. The allies resisted 
for a long time, but being hemmed in by the Persians they were 
at length routed and put to flight The Persians got possession 
of great booty, and a great number of captives. 

A strange portent, 

Z78. — ^The men of Amathus, whom he had himself besieged, 
cut off the head of Onesilus and carried it to Amathus, and hung 
it over the gate of the town. They relate that after the hollow 
skull had been hung up thus, a swarm of bees, winding its way 
into it, filled it with their combs. And when this had hap- 
pened, on the men of Amathus asking the oracle, ' What they 
should do r an answer is given them, ' Let them take away the 
head and bury it ; but let them offer yearly sacrifices to Onesilus 
as a hero. That if they did this, things would go better with 
them.' The Amathusians did this as far as my time. 
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The true aidhor of the revolt, 

179.— Aristagoras is slain wMe besieging a certain town. 
But Histiaeus, the tyrant of Miletus, who had been the author 
of the revolt, having been dismissed from Susa by Darius, had 
set out for S^ia On aiiivmg there, Artaphemesf the governor 
of Sardis, asked, ' From what cause did he think the lonians had 
revolted from the Great Kingi' When he said that he did not 
know, Ariaphemes, seeing that he lied, said : * This is the way 
the matter stands, Histiaeus ; thou has made this boot which 
Aristagoras put on.' When Artaphemes had said this, Histiaeus, 
fearing that he would be killed, betakes himself to flight. Then 
he goes to Miletus. But the men of Miletus, being to their joy 
(lit. joyfully) freed from Aristagoras, were unwilling to receive 
him. So on attempting to enter Miletus by force during the 
night, he was repulsed, and even wounded in the thigh by one 
of the Milesians. Thence he sailed to Byzantium, and there he 
used to seize all the ships that passed by, with the exception of 
the vessels of those who said they were ready to obey Histiaeus. 
He was soon taken by Artaphemes, who hung his body on a 
gallows, but sent his head, pickled in salt, to Darius, at Susa. 
But Darius ordered his head to be buried, after being washed 
and weU seen to, as that of a man who had deserved well of 
him. This then was the end of Histiaeus. 



XV.— THE BATTLE OF LADE. 

jT^ determination of the insurgents, 

z8o. — Meanwhile a great armament both of ships and land 
forces was expected off Miletus. For the leaders of the Persians, 
having joined forces, were moving on Miletus. Therefore the 
lonians began to enrol forces. Having summoned a council it 
was resolved that no land force to oppose the Persians should 
be enrolled, but that the Milesians should defend their walls by 
themselves; that, however, a fleet should be equipped with 
everything, and meet them off Lade as soon as possible, and fight 
a naval engagement. Now Lade is a small island, not far firom 
the city of Miletus. Now the lonians had three hundred and 
fifty-tluree ships. But the vessels which the barbalians had were 
six hundred in number. 
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27ie speech qfDionysius. 

z8z. — ^But afterwards, when the lonians were assembled at 
the island of Lade, and others had spoken among them, then 
Dionysius, one of the generals, said : ' Now, since our affairs are 
on a razor's edge, whether we be free or slaves ; if^ indeed, you 
are willing to undertake toil, that will be indeed troublesome to 
you now, but you will be able to be free after conquering the 
enemy ; but if, relaxing military discipline, you give yourselves 
up to ease, I, for my part^ have no hope that you can escape the 
penalty of revolting. But listen to me ; and I promise you that 
the enemy will receive a great blow.' 

Dissatisfaction in the fleet. 

182. — Hearing this, the lonians entrusted themselves to 
Dionysius. Then he each day, drawing out the vessels in a 
long line, after exercising the oarsmen in running about in one 
vessel between two others at a time, and ordering the soldiers to 
stand in arms on the deck, used to keep at anchor the rest of 
the day. And they, indeed, continued to obey him until the 
seventh day ; but on the day following, being impatient of such 
toils, annoyed by troubles and the heat of the sun, began to 
utter these words among themselves : * Why do we undergo 
these toils ? for we have in our foUy entrusted ourselves to a 
vain braggart, who has only contributed three ships to the 
common stock. How better were it to endure anything else 
than these evils! Come, let us obey this fellow no longer!' 
After saying this, no one was willing any longer to perform the 
commands, but as if they were a land force, having pitched 
camps on the island, they spent their time in the shade, being 
unwilling to embark on bosjxi their vessels and be trained. 

Defeat of the lonians. 

183. — Meanwhile the Persians advanced against them with 
their fleet. Then the lonians also drew up their vessels in a 
long line. When the battle began some of the leaders having 
set sail deserted the line of battle, and betook themselves to 
flight. But the rest, when they saw very many of their allies 
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abandoning their common interest, would not fly, but fought, 
rowing about through the vessels of the enemy and breaking 
through them ; until after taking many ships they themselves 
lost the greater part of their own. It is well known that the 
lonians were utterly conquered, with considerable loss. But 
Dionysius, understanding that it was all up with the fleets sailed 
to Sicily ; and starting from there began to plunder ; never 
indeed lying in wait for Grecian vessels, but for Carthaginian 
and Tuscan ships. 

Capture of Miletits, 

184. — The Persians, after conquering the lonians in the 
naval engagement, attacked Miletus by sea and land, and 
having dug under the walls, and brought up machines of every 
kind, they took it with the citadel itself, in the sixth year after 
the revolt of Aristagoras ; and having taken it, reduced it to 
slavery. So the city of Miletus was utterly defeated by that 
very calamity which had been predicted against it by the 
Oracle. 

The prediction of the (h'ocle, 

185. — For when the Argives had consulted the Oracle of the 
Delphians about the safety of their city, the priestess of Apollo 
uttered some things about the Argives, others about the Mile- 
sians. Kow, these were the things which had to do with the 
Milesians : * Then also, Miletus, deviser of evil works, thou 
shalt become a supper and splendid gifts to many; thy wife 
also shall wash the feet of many long-haired men, and of our 
temple its (proper) care shall remain among the Didymi.' So 
then these things happened to the Milesians, when the greater 
part of its men were slain by the Persians, who grow their hair 
long, and the temple in the country of (lit. among) the Didymi 
was plundered (and) burnt with fire. 

A too affecting drama, 

186. — Now the Athenians showed both, in many other ways, 
how great sorrow they felt from that storming of Miletus, and 
when Phrynichus, a celebrated poet, had written and put on 
the stage a play about the storming of Miletus, all the spectators 
burst into tears, and the poet was fined a thousand drachmas 
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for having made mention of domestic misfortunes ; and it was 
forbidden by law that any one should make further use of that 
play. 

Failure of Mardoniaa* expedition against Greece. 

187. — Darius determined to take vengeance on the Athenians 
and Eretrians for the burning of Sardis. Therefore he put 
Mardonius in command of great forces. He himself embarked 
on board a vessel, and set out with the rest of the ships j but 
other generals led the land army to the Hellespont. First 
having attacked the Thasians, who had not even raised their 
hands against them, they made them subject to themselves ; 
and then, with the land army, they sent the Macedonians under 
the yol|t:e. N'ext they set about sailing round Mount Athos 
with their fleet. But, a great storm having arisen, a very great 
number of the vessels were dashed against the mountain. They 
say that 300 ships perished, and more than 20,000 men. But 
the Thracians, having attacked the land army by night, slew a 
great number of the soldiers. Therefore Mardonius, after 
managing affairs disgracefully, was forced to lead his forces 
back to Asia. 



XVI.—THE SECOND EXPEDITION AGAINST 

GREECE. 

Preparaiions, 

188. — Not even then did Darius desist from the enterprise. 
For both his attendants kept reminding him to remember the 
Athenians, and he himself desired to subdue the Greeks. So, 
after removing Mardonius, who had managed the business 
badly, from his government, he put Datis and Artaphemes in 
command of new forces, giving them orders to subdue Athens 
and Eretria, and to bring thence the slaves they took (lit. the 
captured slaves) into his presence. These being named (as) 
generals, enrolled large forces on arriving at the sea — ships also 
which Darius had got ready the year before, were added for 
bringing the horses across, llie horses having been put on board, 
and all the infantry forces having been ordered to embark, they 
set out with 600 triremes. 
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The voyage, 

zSg. — They held a couise across the Icarian Sea, being 
especially afraid, as it seems to me, of the voyage round the 
mountain, in which they had suffered great loss the year before. 
When after sailing across the Icarian Sea they came to Naxos, 
all the Naxians fled to the mountains. But the Persians, after 
reducing to slavery all they could catch (lit. those, whomsoever 
they might have caught), burnt both the temple and the city» 
After doing this they proceeded to sail against the remaining 

Ddo8 18 spared, 

igo. — Meanwhile (lit while these things are being done)^ 
the Delians also left their island and fly to Tenos. But Datis, 
on arriving in the neighbourhood of Delos with his host, did 
not allow the fleet to touch at the island ; and after ascertsdning 
whither the Delians had betaken themselves, he sent a herald, 
and made the following proclamation to them : ' Why do ye 
retire in flight, ye holy men 1 do not consider me a very wicked 
man. This has been ordered to me by the Great King, not to 
injure the country in which these two gods were bom, nor its 
inhabitants. Wherefore return to your abodes.' After saying 
this, he piled 300 talents of frankincense on the altar, and 
burnt them. 

T?ie fulfilment of an old prophecy. 

191. — ^After the departure of the Persians from this place, 
Delos was greatly disturbed and trembled: (a thing) which 
happened neither before that time, as the Delians affirm, nor 
afterwards as far as my time. And the god indeed caused this 
portent, to signify the evils that were overhanging mankind. 
Now, it is well known that more evils assailed Greece in the 
reigns of Darius, Xerxes, and Artaxerxes, than during the other 
twenty generations which existed before Darius. 80 it was not 
without a reason that Delos was greatly disturbed. It is also 
written as follows in a prophecy : * And Delos shall I move, 
though it be hitherto immovable.' Moreover these three names 
have their meaning in the Greek language. Darius (means) a 
ruler ; Xerxes, a warrior ; Artaxerxes, a great warrior. 
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State of affairs at Eretria. 

192. — But the men of Eretria, when they knew that they were 
being sought by the Persians, begged the Athenians to send 
auxiliary forces. So forces were at once sent as an assistance to 
them. But among the men of Eretria there was no sound 
counsel Those who had summoned the Athenians were them- 
selves divided between two opinions : for some intended to 
abandon the city and betake themselves to the higher ground of 
Euboea : but others, hoping for private gain from the Persians, 
were preparing to betray the city. On ascertaining this, one of 
their chiefs begged the Athenians to return home, lest they 
should perish together with the men of Eretria. So all returned 
at once to Athens, and escaped the danger. 

The taking of Eretria, 

193. — But the Persians on arriving at Eretria, having disem- 
barked their forces, attacked the city. The townsmen, indeed, 
did not dare to sally forth and fight, but it was their care to 
defend the city, since the opinion that the city should not be 
abandoned had prevailed. Now, while the wall was being 
vigorously assailed, many fell on both sides in six: days : but on 
the seventh day some of the citizens betrayed the city to the 
Persians. And they having entered the city, spoiled the temple 
and burnt it, repaying this punishment on account of the 
temple burnt at Sardis; but they, carried off the inhabitants 
into slavery, as Darius had ordered. 

The Perdans land in Attica. 

194. — After subdtdng Eretria, the Persians sailed to Attica. 
And since Marathon was the place best suited for cavalry in 
the whole of Attica, Hippias, who was formerly tyrant of 
Athens, ordered them to disembark their forces. He had lived 
for a long time at the court of Darius, having been expelled horn 
the kingdom by his own citizens. Having ascertained this, the 
Athenians also went forth themselves to Marathon to meet the 
enemy. Now, ten generals led them, and of these Miltiades, of 
whom we have before spoken, was the tenth. 

F 
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The mission of Plddippides, and appariHan of the 

god Pan. 

195. — ^Then, indeed, the hendd Phidippides, who was very 
awift of foot (lit. in ranning) was sent to Sparta. And, as he 
himself lelates, the god Pan met him, and addressing Phidip- 
pides hy name, he hade him hring woid to the Athenians that 
they had no care for him, although he was most Mendly to 
Athens, and already had often deserved well of them, and in the 
fdtnre also was likely to deserve well of them. So when the 
war was finished, ^e Athenians built a temple to Pan and 
appeased him with annual sacnfioes. 

Spartan superstition, 

Z96. — Then Phidippides on the day after the day on which 
he had started from Athens, came to Sparta. Having assem- 
bled the chief men he addressed them thus : ' The Athenians 
beg of you to come to their assistance (lit. for an assistance to 
them). Do not allow the most ancient state among the Greeks 
to be reduced to slavery by the barbarians. For Eretria also 
has already been sent under the yoke, and a distinguished state 
has perished.' When this was said the Spartans resolved indeed 
to send auxiliary troops for the Athenians, but. they were un- 
able to do this at once, since they were unwilling to act against 
the law. For it was the ninth day of the month. Kow, they 
used to affirm that on the ninth day, and before the moon was 
ftdl, they would not march forth. 

The dream of Hippiasy and other omens, 

197. — To Hippias, the son of Pisistratus, was vouchsafed the 
following vision. He seemed to himself to be conversing with 
his mother : from which dream he had understood he would return 
to Athens. Then, indeed, performing the duty of leader, he 
drew up the barbarians (who had) landed. While doii:^ this it 
happened to him both to sneeze and cough with greater violence 
than he was wont. And since several of his teeth were loose, 
because he was now of (somewhat) advanced age, he cast out of 
his mouth one of his teeth, while coughing^ on account of the 
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violence (of the cough). And since it had fallen on to the sand, 
he showed great eagerness to find it But after the tooth wan 
nowhere seen, uttering a groan, he said : ' This land is not ours, 
nor shall we be able to reduce it under otir power ; for whatever 
of it belonged to me, that my tooth is holding.' 



Th& Greeks hold a council of war. 

198. — Meanwhile the Flataeans came as an assistance to the 
Athenians. On a council being summoned, the opinions of the 
generals were divided in two ways ; some being unwilling that 
a battle should be fought (lit. that it should be fought in a 
battle) : but others, and among these Miltiades, thinking that 
they ought to fight So when ten generals had spoken, the 
eleventh remained to vote, he who had been chosen pole- 
march. Now Callimachus was then polemarch, and Miltiades 
addressed him as follows. 

The speech of Miltiades. 

Z99. — ' It lies (lit is situated) with you now, Callimachus, 
whether you wish to reduce Athens to slavery, or to leave a 
memorial of thyself for all ages, by £:eeing your native land. 
For we have never been brought into such periL If we shaU. be 
defeated by the Persians, it has been decided what we shall have 
to suffer after being delivered up to Hippias ; but if this state 
shall have come off successful, I assert that it will be the first of 
Grecian states. So I shall now tell you how this can be done. 
The opinions of us generals, who are ten (in number), are divided 
into two parts : some thinking we should fight, others that we 
should not. If you be added to my opinion, you will have a 
free country, and the first state of all Greece ; bat if you vote 
for those who advise against battle, you will have the opposite 
to those advantages which I have mentioned.' 

Pr&parations for the conflict. 

aoo. — ^Having said this Miltiades won over Callimachus to 
his opinion ; and the vote of the polemarch being added it was 
agreed that a battle should be fought Then each of those who 
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among the generals had. gii^en it as their opinion that they 
should fight, gave his turn to Miltiades, when the day came on 
which he ought to command. Then the Athenians were led 
out to battle, drawn up as follows : the polemarch, Callimachus, 
commanded the right wing : for it was then a law among the 
Athenians that the polemarch should command the right wing. 
On the left wing stood the Flataeans. 



The battle of Marathon, 

201. — ^The line of battle having been thus set in order, when 
favourable omens had been reported after the victims had been 
slain, the Athenians, on the signal for battle being given, 
advanced at a run against the enemy. Then, indeed, the 
Persians, when they saw the foe coming against them at a run, 
prepared themselves to receive them. For they said, * that the 
Athenians were mad, and were rushing to destruction, since 
they (lit. who) were so few, and had neither cavalry nor 
archers.' But the Athenians having joined battle (lit. hands) 
fought a fight worthy of being recorded. For they were the 
first of all the Greeks who dared to make an attack on the 
Persians, and weire the first to endure the sight of (lit. to see) 
the uniform of the Medes; since before that day even the 
name of the Medes had inspired the Greeks with panic. In the 
centre of the line the barbarians prevailed ; who victorious in 
that part, broke through the line and pursued the fugitives. 
But on either wing victory remained with the Athenians and 
Plataeans. And tiiese indeed, letting go the barbarians they 
had put to flight, attacked those who had broken through their 
line, and from these also carried off the victory. Then, indeed, 
they pursued the Persians (when) put to flight, until,* coming 
down to the sea, they attacked their very ships. 

Ths losses on both sides. 

202. — In this contest there both perished many other noble 
Athenians ; and Callimachus, the polemarch, was slain, while 
fighting bravely ; (so) also was one of the generals — Stesilaua 
And in the same place Cynaegirus, after seizing with his hand 
the taffrail of a ship, fell, his hand being struck off with an axe. 
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Tlie Athenians, however, got possession of seven vessels. Of 
the Persians, there fell in the hattle of Marathon ahout 6,400 ; 
but of the Athenians, 192. 

A supernatural combatant. 

203. — Now there happened a wonderful thing of this sort 
Epizelus, an Athenian citixen, standiiig in line of battle, and 
fighting bravely, was deprived of the use of his eyes, (though) 
neither wounded in any part of his body at close quarters, nor 
struck &om a distance ; and from that time he remained blind 
for the rest of his life. Moreover, they relate that he himself 
told this about this loss : ' That it seemed to him that an armed 
man stood opposite to him, whose beard covered the whole of 
his shield : but that this spectre passed by him and slew the 
man next him.' I have heard that Epizelus was wont to tell 
this story. 

T?ie Persians attempt to surprise Athens. 

204. — But the barbarians sailed round Simium with the rest 
of their ships, desiring to reach the city before the Athenians 
should have returned. But while the Persians are sailing to 
Simium, the Athenians, running back to the city as fast as they 
eould, reached it before the Persians came. But the barbarians, 
after keeping their fleet at sea for some time before Phalerum, 
which was a harbour belonging to the Athenians, sailed back to 
Asia. So the barbarians were again disappointed while trying 
to get possession of Greece. 



XVII.— THE LAST DAYS OF MILTIADES. 

Miltiades attacks Paros, 

205. — ^After the defeat inflicted on the Persians at Marathon, 
Miltiades, although he was already highly esteemed among the 
Athenians, was even more powerful (lit was of even greater 
authority). So, after demanding seventy ships and an army, 
though he was imwiUing to say against what country he intended 
to lead them, yet said that he would enrich them if they 
followed him, the Athenians, excited by this hope, gave him 
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the vessels equipped. Then Miltiades, having received the 
army, sailed to Faros ; for he was hostile to the Parians on 
account of one Lysagoras, who had formerly made an accusation 
against him. When he had arrived at the island, he drove back 
the Parians within their walls, and blockaded them : and having 
sent a herald to the city demanded a hundred talents, saying, 
that unless they gave them to him he would not withdraw his 
army till he Imd taken the city by storm. But the Parians 
paid attention in every way to the defence of (lit. that they 
might defend) the city. To which end they both planned other 
(devices) and wherever a part of the wall seemed easier (than 
the rest) to be taken by storm, there they proceeded to build it 
by night, twice as high as it was before. 

He meets loith an accident 

206. — Now they relate that a captive woman, whose name 
was Trmo, and who was the attendant of the temple of the 
goddesses below the earth, came to a conference with Miltiades, 
who was in doubt as to the result of the enterpiisa That she, 
after coming into the presence of Miltiades, advised him to do 
whatever she pointed out to him, if he valued the taking of 
Paros highly. That Miltiades then, after heanng the advice of 
this woman, betook himself to a mound which was in front of 
the city, and crossed a wall drawn round the temple of Ceres, 
since he was unable to open the gate ; that he then approached 
the very temple of the goddess. But when he was at the gate 
that he returned by the same way as he came, being seized with 
a sudden panic, and dislocated his thigh in jumping down from 
the walL 

The voice of Apollo. 

207. — Accordingly Miltiades sailed back without either 
bringing riches for the Athenians or subduing Paros. But the 
Parians on being freed from the blockade, when they had 
understood that &e attendant of the goddess had pointed ou,t to 
Miltiades what ought to be done, desired to take vengeance (on 
her) for this reason. Therefore they sent ambassadors to 
Delphi to consult the oracle whether they should visit with the 
heaviest (lit. last) punishment the attendant of the goddesses 
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who had pointed out to the foe the way to take their country, 
and had opened to Miltiades sacred things, which it was not 
right to be shown to men. But the priestess of Apollo said 
' no/ saying, that Timo herself was not the cause of this thing : 
but that, since it was fated that Miltiades should end his hfe 
badly, this woman had been sent by the gods as a guide for him 
to eyiL This indeed was the answer of the priestess to the 
Parians. 

Disgrace and death of Miltiades, 

2q8. — ^But on his return from Paros, both all other Athenians 
began to accuse Miltiades, and especially (lit. compared with the 
rest) Xanthippus, son of Ahphron, who brought him before the 
people as a criminal on a capital charge, as having (lit. in that 
he) had deceived the Athenians by an evil trick. And Miltiades 
himself, although he was present, made no answer to this accu- 
sation, nor was he able, as his thigh was already mortifying. 
But while he lay on a couch in the midst, his friends pleaded 
his case for him, making frequent mention of the battle of 
Marathon. But, while the people favoured him so far as to 
set him free from the capital charge, yet as to fine him (in the 
sum of) 500 talents on account of the loss inflicted on the state, 
Miltiades, indeed, died not long after, his thigh having become 
rotten by the corruption of the bone ; however^ his son Gimon 
paid the 500 talents. 



XVIII.— EXPEDITION OF CLEOMENES 

AGAINST ARGOS. 

A subterranean stream, 

2og. — Answer had been made to Cleomenes, the Spartan 
king, when consulting the Oracle of Delphi, * that he would take 
Argos.' So he set out with his army to the territory of the 
Argives. But after coming to the river Erasinus, which they 
affirm flows from the Stymphalian lake (for they say thitt thiit 
lake, after discharging itself into a hidden whirlpool, appears 
again in Argolis, and that thence this water is called Erasinus 
by the Argives), he sacrificed victims to the river. But on its 
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being shown by the entrails that the crossing would be unlucky^ 
he said that he praised the river for not betraying its citizens ; 
but that not even so wonld the Argives get off safe. 

The invasion of Argolis, 

210. — After this, having letnmed and having offered a bull 
to the sea, he took his army on shipboard to the territory of the 
Aigives. On ascertaining this, the Argives hasten to the sea 
intending to bring help to their friends. Then they opposed 
their camp to that of the Lacedaemonians, leaving no great 
interval in the middle between them. They then did not 
fear an open fight, but lest they should be conquered by craft ; 
for the priestess of Apollo had uttered an oracle in these words : 
' When a victorious female shall rout a male, and shall gloriously 
bring honour among the Argives ; then shall she make many of 
the Argive women to lament, and the serpent, with its winding 
folds shall perish.' 

Turning the tables, 

211. — Accordingly they formed the plan of using the enemy's 
herald ; and this (plan) they so carried out, that, as often as the 
Spartan herald heul given out any s^nal, the Aigives also did 
that very thing. Aiid when Cleomenes ascertained that they 
were in the habit of doing the same thing as his own herald had 
proclaimed, he gave orders to his men that whenever the herald 
should have given the signal for breakfast, they should take 
their arms and attack the Argives. And the Lacedaemonians 
did this. For while the Argives, according to the command of 
the herald, were taking their breakfast, having suddenly attacked 
them, they slew a great number, and besieging many others who 
had fled to the grove of Argos, they kept them there. 

Broken faith, 

212. — Then Cleomenes did as follows. When he had ascer- 
tained from certain deserters which of the Aigives they were 
who were shut up in the sacred grove, he sent a herald and 
called them one by one by name, asserting that he would receive 
a price for their ransom. Now among the Peloponnesians there 
is a fixed price for ransom, (namely) two minae to be paid for 
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each captive. So Cleomenes called out about fifty of tlie 
Argives and put them to death ; (a thing) -which was unknown 
to the rest who were in the grove ; for since the grove was a 
large one, those who were inside could not see what he was 
doing. But at last, one of them climbed a tree and saw what 
was being done ; and thereupon they no longer came out when 
called. 

Sacrilege. 

213. — Then indeed Cleomenes ordered all the helots to pile 
timber round the grove : and when this was done, he set fire to 
the grove. And now, while the grove was burning, he asked a 
deserter to what god was the grove sacred. And when he 
replied that it was the grove of Argos, on hearing this Cleomenes 
uttering a deep groan said, '0 prophetic Apollo, thou didst 
greatly deceive me, when thou saidst that I should take Argos, 
for I suspect that that prophecy has been accomplished for me.' 
After this, having sent away the greater part of the army to 
Sparta, he himself, with a thousand of the bravest troops, betook 
himself to the temple of Juno,' intending to offer a sacrifice, but 
when he desired to sacrifice, the priest forbade him, saying that 
it was not right for a stranger to sacrifice there. But Cleomenes, 
having ordered the helots to take away the priest from the altar 
and beat him, offered a sacrifice himself; and after doing this 
returned to Sparta. 

Trial and defence of Cleomenes, 

214. — But at Sparta his enemies brought him before the 
ephors as a criminal : for they affirmed that having been bribed 
with money he had not taken Argos, when he could have taken 
it very easily. But he replied that after he had taken the grove 
sacred to Aigos, the prophecy of the god seemed to him to have 
been fulfilled. Wherefore he had thought that the city should 
not be attempted before he had ascertained after sacrificing 
whether the god was likely to give it over to him, or to be a 
hindrance. Moreover, that a flame shone out to him from the 
breast of the image while sacrificing in the temple of Juno ; and 
so that he had understood that Argos could not be taken, for he 
would have taken the city if the flame had shone from the head 
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of the image ; but since it had shone from its breast, everything 
had been done which the god had desired to be done. So he 
was freed from the charge. 

Madness and suicide of Cleomenes, 

215. — Madness afterwards attacked him; for as often as a 
Spartan met him, he used to dash his sceptre in his face. Since 
he kept doing this and was mad, his relations bound him and 
fastened him to a log. But he, being thus bound, on observing 
that only one guard was left, the others having gone out, asked 
for a knife, and when the guard was unwilling to give it to him 
at once, he threatened the man with what he intended to do to 
him afterwards ; tiU terrified by the threats, he gave him the 
knife. Then indeed Cleomenes, having taken the steel, lacerated 
himself with his own hand (lit. himself) miserably, beginning 
from his legs. At last, on reaching his stomach, he also cut it 
open, until he breathed his last (lit. breathed out his life). 

Explanations of the act, 

216. — ^The Argives used to affirm that he had done this since 
he had murdered the Argives who had betaken themselves 
from the fight to the grove of Argos, after tearing them away 
from thence, and had burnt the grove itself, despising religion. 
But the Spartans think that Cleomenes was not driven to mad- 
ness by any god, but that he had got into the habit of drinking 
wine unmixed with water, and Uiat from that cause he had 
fallen into madness. This is the report about Cleomenes among 
the Spartans. 

XIX.— A DIFFICULTY. 

Which is the eldest f 

217. — The wife of Aristodemus, king of the Spartans, bore 
twins. But Aristodemus died in a short time. Then the 
Lacedaemonians decided that he should be named king who 
was the elder of the boys. But since they did not know 
which of the two they should choose, since they were alike and 
of the same age, they questioned the mother. But she said that 
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she did not even herseK know the difference between them. 
So the Lacedaemonians, being uncertain, sent ambassadors to 
Delphi to consult what should be done. But the priestess of 
Apollo ordered that they should consider both boys as king, 
but honour the elder most. 

Another judgment of Solomon. 

218. — Having received this answer, since they were no less 
uncertain how they should discover which of the two was the 
elder, a man whose name was Panites gave them advice. Now 
he advised the Lacedaemonians to watch the mother, and notice 
which of the boys she washed first, and to which she gave food 
first. They say that they, on watching the mother, detected 
her always preferring one of the boys both in feeding and 
washing ; and that the Lacedaemonians therefore believed that 
this one, being preferred to the other by his mother, was the 
eldest. And they relate that these very brothers were always 
at variance throughout the whole of their lives. 



XX.— THE THIRD INVASION OF GREECE. 

The cutting of the canal across Mount Athoa, 

2ig. — ^Xerxes again determined to make an expedition against 
Greece. So having collected a large army in Asia, he remained 
near the Hellespont until all things should have been prepared 
in order that he might be able to march on Greece without 
risk. And first, indeed, since those who sailed round Athoa 
had often received loss, he ordered a canal to be made across 
the isthmus which is at the foot of the mountain. Now it 
seems to me that Xerxes ordered this canal to be dug for the 
sake of ostentation, wishing both to show off his own power 
and *to leave a memorial of himself. 

The cables for the bridge and the commissariat. 

220. — ^While he is getting these things done thus, at the 
same time also he ordered ropes to be prepared for joining 
the bridges across the Hellespont, partly of papyrus, partly of 
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flax ; and he entrusted the caie of this to the Phoenicians and 
Egyptians. Next, that neither the army, nor the heasts of 
burden which had to be led into Greece, might perish with 
hunger, he ordered supplies to be brought together; and 
having ascertained the best places, wherever he found a very 
suitable spot he ordered them to be unshipped there, having 
given orders that (men) should bring them from all parts of 
Asia, some in one place, others in another. 

The bridges destroyed by a storm, 

221. Meanwhile those to whom the business had been given 
of crossing (lit that they should join) the Hellespont, with a 
bridge reaching firom Asia to Europe, had finished their work. 
Now they built two bridges ; the Phoenicians one of cables 
made of flax, the Egyptians the other of papyrus. Now there 
(is a distance of) seven stades between Abydos and the opposite 
shore. But when the bridges were thrown across (lit joined) 
a great storm arose, which broke up and destroyed everything. 

The scourging of the waves. 

222. On ascertaining this fact, Xerxes, being much annoyed, 
ordered three hundred blows to be inflicted on the Hellespont, 
and fetters to be thrown into the sea. They also relate that 
besides (doing) this he sent men to brand (lit to bum in 
brandings into) the Hellespont He certainly gave orders 
that wMe flogging it they should utter these barbarous and 
insane words : * bitter water, our lord inflicts this punish- 
ment on thee because thou hast injured (lit afliected with 
injury) him, although thou hast suffered no wrong &om him. 
And the king shall cross thee whether thou wishest or not And 
deservedly does no one sacrifice to thee, for thou art a crafty 
and salt stream.' Now he ordered this punishment should be 
inflicted on the sea, and at the same time that the heads of 
those who had been set over the bridge should be cut ofL 

The new bridges. 

223. But other architects then joined bridges, and this is 
the way they joined them. Having collected vessels to the 
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number of 674, they placed them (in line). Between these in 
three places they left a passage^ that the merchants might be 
able to pass into the Black Sea, and return thence. Next, 
having laid timbers across the vessels, they piled brush- 
wood on them, and earth on the brushwood. Finally, they 
provided either side of the bridge with a fence, lest the 
beasts of burden and horses should be terrified on seeing the 
sea. 

An eclipse of the sun. 

224. After it was announced to Xerxes that the bridge and 
canal were ready, he resolved to set out at once. And he was 
already on the point of setting out on the journey when the 
sun left its (usual) station and disappeared ; the sky was covered 
by no clouds, but was as fine as possible, and night came at 
mid-day. When Xerxes had looked on this the occurrence 
caused hiTn anxiety, and he inquired of the Magi what that 
portent meant. The Magi replied, ' That the god was fore- 
telling to the Greeks the destruction of their cities ] for the sun 
foretold future events to the Greeks, but the moon to the 
Persians.' Xerxes, delighted at hearing this, began to lead out 
his forces. 

Xeroses complies toith a request, 

225. Then a certain Pythius, fearing the portent, begged 
Xerxes to leave him one of his five sons who were in the 
army. And the king, being exceedingly angry, answered 
him, ' worthless creature, though I am taking with me my 
sons and brothers, thou hast dared to make mention of thy 
son ! I will indeed give thee thy son ! ' Having given thi 
answer, he gave orders that the eldest of Pythius's sons should 
be cut in two across the middle, and that half of the muti- 
lated body should be placed on the right hand of the road, 
and half on the left, and that the army should cross over by 
that road. 

The review of the forces, 

226. But Xerxes desired to review before him (lit. with his 
eyes) the whole of his army. And there a lofty throne made of 
white marble had been prepared on purpose, which the men 
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of Abydos liad made beforehand by order of the king. So, 
sitting there, he looked upon both the land forces and the 
ships; and while beholding the latter there came on him a 
desire to see a naval engagement. And when this spectacle, 
in which the Phoenicians were victorious, was exhibited for 
him he was delighted both with the contest and the army. 
But beholding the Hellespont covered with his ships, and the 
whole shore covered with human beings, Xerxes said that he 
was a happy man, but not long afterwards he burst into 
tears ; for he said * that he was reflecting how short the life of 
man was, since of those men, so numerous, not one was likely to 
survive to his hundredth year.' 

77ie crossing of the Hellespont 

22 J, — ^And on that day, indeed, they began to make prepara- 
tions for the crossing; but on the next day they waited for 
the sun, wishing to see it while rising, both burning perfumes 
of every kind on the bridges, and strewing the road with 
myrtles. "When the sun was rising Xerxes poured wine into 
the sea from a golden saucer, and, turning to the sun, prayed 
that no accident might happen to him which might compel 
him to desist from conquering Europe before arriving at its 
furthest boimdaries. When the prayers were finished he threw 
the saucer into the Hellespont, and at the same time a golden 
bowl, and a Persian sword which they call a scimitar. Now 
I cannot say for certain whether he threw these things into 
the sea in honour of the sun, or whether he oflfered them to 
the sea, induced by regret because he had ordered the Helles- 
pont to be beaten with whips. When these things were finished 
the troops crossed the Hellespont. 

The order of the marcli. 

228. — Over one of the bridges there crossed over . the 
infantry and all the cavalry, but over the other the beasts of 
burden with the baggage and a crowd of attendants. First 
went 10,000 of the Persians, all with crowns, whom an army 
made up of various nations followed. These (crossed) on the 
first day. Next day^ first the cavaliy and those who carried 
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their lances turned to the ground; these also -wore crowns. 
Then sacred horses and a sacred car ; then Xerxes himself; then 
the rest of the army. However, some authors relate that the 
king crossed last of all. 

A miractUous birth, 

229. — ^When all had crossed and were commencing their 
onwaid march, a mighty portent was vouchsafed, of which 
Xerxes took no notice,, although the interpretation of it would 
have been very easy : for a mare brought forth a hare. Now it 
was easy to interpret this as follows : that Xerxes, indeed, with 
great pride and splendour, was going to lead his army into 
Greece, but was sure to return to the same place with risk to his 
own life. 

A new way 0/ counting. 

230. — When the army had reached the plain of Doriscus, 
Xerxes resolved to discover how many soldiers he had. I cannot 
accurately say what number each people contributed, for this is 
not recorded by any one. The number, however, was ascertained 
thus : — ^They collected 10,000 men into one place, and when 
these had been crowded together as closely as possible, they drew 
round them on the outside a circle ; next^ after dismissing these 
ten thousand, they built a wall in a circle of such a height as 
to reach to a man's middle. Having done this, they ordered 
others to enter within the wall, until they discovered the number 
of all in this way. 

The Immortdle, 

231. — Hydames was in command of 10,000 picked men of 
the Persians. Now these Persians used to be called Inunortals, 
from this reason : when one of their number failed, constrained 
either by death or disease, another man used to be chosen to 
fill his place^ that they might always be 10,000 — neither more 
nor less. Moreover, they were especially conspicuous among 
all in their dress, and were the bravest (of all). For these, 
apart firom the rest of the soldiers, camok and beasts of burden 
used to cany supplies. 
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A regiment armed with the lasso, 

232. — ^There were, moreover, men of the wandering tribes, 
called SagartiL These do not use anns, with the exception of 
daggers. But they use ropes, trusting in which they set out to 
war. Now the manner of fighting of these men is as follows. 
When they fight with enemies they cast the ropes, at the end of 
which are nooses. Whatever the rope catches, whether it be a 
horse or a man, the horseman drags it to him, and being 
entangled in the noose it is slain. 

The prediction of Apollo, 

233. — ^Then Xerxes set out for Greece. The Athenians, 
having heard that the Persians were approaching, sent ambassa- 
dors to Delphi to consult the oracle. They were told 'that 
divine Salamis would be a destruction to many, but that a 
wooden wall would save them' (lit. be for safety). Having 
heard this answer, some thought that there was need of a 
wooden wall in the citadel ; others thought that ships should 
be prepared. Now among the chief men was Themistocles, a 
distinguished man. He eagerly advised them to prepare them- 
selves for a sea-fight. And this opinion prevailed ; so a fleet 
was prepared. 

War councils of the Greeks, 

234. — Then, indeed, the Greeks took counsel how they should 
manage the war. The opinion prevailed that the defile of 
Thermopylae should be guarded ; but they did not even know 
of the existence of the path by means of which the Greeks at 
Thermopylae were cut off. It was resolved (lit. pleased them) 
that a fleet should be sent to the promontory of Artenusium. 
Now the defile in its narrowest part does not extend wider than 
50 feet On one side there is a very high mountain, on the 
other the sea and marshes. Moreover, there are in this defile 
hot springs, over which has been erected an altar to Hercules. 
There was also a wall in the pass which the Greeks determined 
to rebuild. These places, therefore, seemed suitable ; so, because 
they thought that the enemy could not make use there of their 
large forces nor of their cavaliy, they resolved to await in the 
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same place the onslaught of the foe. And on being informed 
that the Persians were in Thessaly some set out on foot for 
Thermopylae, others by sea for Artemisium. 

Apollo advises an offering to the winds, 

235. — ^While the Greeks are thus hastening to meet the foe, 
divided into two divisions, the Delphians meanwhile consulted 
the god. An answer was given, *that the winds must be 
appeased by prayers and vows ] for they would be of great 
service to Greece.' Then the Delphians dedicated an altar to 
the winds, and appeased them with sacrifices. And even now 
the Delphians propitiate the winds according to the command of 
the oracle. 

The flying squadron of the Greeks, 

236. — There were on guard to watch the movements of the 
barbarians three spy vessels of the Greeks — a Troezenian, an 
Aeginetan, an Attic. Having seen the fleet of the Persians, 
these took to flight ; and the barbarians indeed take the Troez- 
enian ship. Having done this they lead one of the sailors to 
the prow of the vessel and kill him, thinking that this is a pro- 
pitious omen for themselves. Now the name of this slain man 
was Leo. But the Aeginetan ship inspired the barbarians with 
a certain amount of fear ; for on board her was fighting a certain 
Pytheas, who on that day showed himself a very gallant man. 
He, when the ship was taken, resisted fighting bravely, until he 
was altogether cut into ribbons, so to speak. And the Persians, 
since though falling he was not dead, but was still breathing, 
attempting at once to keep him alive on account of his valour, 
dressed the man's wounds : and on returning to their camp, 
showed him to the whole army with the greatest admiration, 
and treated him kindly. So two of these vessels were taken : 
but the third trireme was run on shore ; and the barbarians got 
possession of this vessel also ; but the crew escaped, for having 
landed they returned to Athens. 

A white squall and its results. 

237. — Next day, at dawn, though the sky was clear, a great 
storm arose, the sea boiling up suddenly. They say that not 
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less than 400 vessels of the barbarians perished by this calamity. 
Eor the tempest continued to rage for three successive days ; on 
the fourth day it ceased. When this destruction was known 
the Greeks rejoiced greatly ; they offered vows and wine to 
Neptune the Preserver. 

The Greeks mdks a staiid at Thei^mopylae, 

238. — Meanwhile the Greeks were awaiting the Persians near 
Thermopylae. There were 300 Spartans and allies (to the 
number of) about 400. Leonidas, king of the Spartans, com- 
manded them. Meanwhile Xerxes sent a scout, to find out 
both their number and what they were doing. When he 
arrived at the wall, he saw some of the Greeks ; some of whom 
were amusing themselves with gymnastic exercises, others were 
combing their hair. On his return he told Xerxes everything 
that he had seen. 

Demaratus explains the conduct of the Greeks. 

• 

239. — Having heard these things Xerxes called to himseK 
Demaratus, a deserter from the Spartans, desiring to ascertain 
from him what it was that the Spartans were doing. And 
Demaratus said to him, * These men are here intending to fight 
with us that they may prevent us from entering, and they are 
preparing themselves for this. For there is this custom among 
them : when they are on the point of incurring (lit approaching) 
danger, then they dress their hair. If thou conquerest (lit. 
shalt have conquered) these men, and those who remain at 
Sparta, there is no other race of men, king, which will dare to 
raise a hand against thee. For now thou hast to fight with a 
kingdom and people most illustrious among the Greeks, and 
\vith most gallant men.' 

Xerxes attempts to carry the pass, 

240. — Having said this Demaratus did not persuade Xerxes. 
So the king let four days elapse, hoping that the Greeks would 
take to flight. But on the fifth day being enraged he sent the 
Medes against them, having given orders to take them alive, 
and -• bring them before him. But when they charged the 
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Greeks, many of them fell, to whom othera succeeded ; these 
siiifered the same loss ; and it was clear to any one, and 
especially to the king himself, that there were indeed many 
Imman beings, but few men. To these succeeded the Persians, 
whom the king used to call the Immortals. These having joined 
battle had the same fate ; for they fought in a defile, where 
their numbers could not deploy, and they used spears shorter 
(than those of) the Greeks. 

Repulse of ilie invaders, 

241. — But after that the Persians could in no way prevail, at 
last these also retreated. The Spartans truly became renowned 
through that fight : for in other things also they showed them- 
selves skilled in warfare, and while fiying and suddenly tumin 
on the pursuing enemy they assailed them. Thus an innumer- 
able multitude of the Persians were slain. They relate that 
meanwhile Xerxes, since he was not far off for the sake of seeing 
(the fight), leaped three times from his throne, fearing, I 
suppose, for his army. For three successive days they fought : 
the result of the fight was the same. 

Treachery, 

242. — ^Then Ephialtes, a deserter, came to the king, hoping to 
obtain a great reward from him, and pointed out to him a path 
over the mountains leading to Thermopylae. Xerxes, being 
greatly rejoiced, sent forces at nightfall to surround the Greeks. 
l>ut to the Greeks who were at Thermopylae, a seer, having 
inspected the victims, had foretold that death was imminent at 
daybreak ; then messengers announce that the Persians had come 
round the mountain by that path. 

TJie devotion of the Spartans, 

243. — Now they say that when this was announced Leonidas 
dismissed the allies, saying * that it did not become him and the 
Spartans to desert the station which they had been sent to 
guard.' And I, moreover, am of this opinion (namely), that 
Leonidas, seeing that the allies were by no means resolute, dis- 
missed them ; but that he considered it dishonourable for hiin 
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to retire. On the other hand, if he remained, great glory 
awaited him, and the fortune of Sparta was not (to be) de- 
stroyed. For the priestess of ApoUo had answered the Spartans, 
when consulting the oracle dunng the commencement of this 
war, ' that Sparta would either be overthrowA by the barbarians, 
or their own king would perisL* 

TJie end of Leonidas. 

244. — Then Xerxes attacked the Spartans surrounded from' 
every side. The leaders of the companies, assailing them with 
whips from behind, and striking every one, stimulated their 
men. So many slipped into the sea and' perished, many were 
trampled on alive by each other ; nor was any account taken 
of those that were perishing. Already most of the Greeks had 
their spears broken, and they were despatching the Persians 
vdih their swords. There falls Leonidas, lighting most bravely ; 
and over his corpse was a keen struggle. Thus they fought till 
those arrived who were with Ephilates. Then defending them- 
selves with swords, as many as had swords left, others fighting 
desperately with hands and teeth, they were all killed to a man. 

The bravest of the brave. 

245. — ^Though thfe Spartans showed themselves such (heroes), 
yet of these Dieneces is said to have been the bravest ; and 
they say that he, before they began to fight with the Medes, 
made a good remark, when he had heard a certain Trachinian 
saying, ' that when the barbarians discharged their darts the sun 
would be darkened by the multitude of weapons ; for so great 
was the number of the foe.' So they say that he, in nowise 
alarmed, but despising the multitude of the Medes, replied, 
' that the Trachinian was announcing good omens ; since, if the 
sun was darkened by darts they were likely to fight in the 
shade.' These, and other remarks of the same kind, they say 
that Dieneces left as memorials of his gallant courage. 

A bird in the hand worth two in the bush. 

246. — Meanwhile the ships of the barbarians had betaken 
themselves to Aphetae ; but the Grecian fleet was off Artenusium. 
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The Grecian leaders began to deliberate about taking flight, being 
Btricken with apprehension. And when the men of Euboea 
ascertained that this plan was being discussed by them, they 
persuaded Themistocles, the leader of the Athenians, by propos 
ing a reward of thirty telents on (the) condition that they should 
remain there, and fight in battle. And Themistocles brought 
about in this way that the Greeks should remain. He prevafled 
on Eurybiades, who was in command of the fleet, by offering 
him five talents. Afterwards when of the rest, Adimantus, the 
Corinthian admiral, alone held out, he addressed him as follows : 
* Thou wilt not indeed desert us ; for I will give thee greater 
gifts than the king would be likely to send thee, if thou wert to 
^esert thy allies.' Having said this, after he had sent three 
talents to the ship of Adimantus, he prevailed on all to remain 
there ; but he himself kept the rest for himself. 

Scylliaa the diver, 

247. — Then indeed the barbarians sent part of their vessels 
round Euboea to surround the Greeks. Now there was in the 
fleet of the barbarians a certain Scyllias, the best diver in the 
world, who already before this had formed the plan of deserting 
to the Greeks, but before this day had not found an opportunity 
of carrying out his plan. Well, I cannot say how he now came 
to the Greeks from Aphetae. They say that this man, after 
diving into the sea at Aphetae, did not rise before arriving at 
Artemisium, having completed this journey of eighty stades 
through the sea. When he arrived thither he informed them 
that ships had been sent round Euboea. 

The battle of Artemisium. 

248. — Soon the Greeks, whose fleet was off Artemisium, when 
the signal was given made an attack on the barbarians. They 
fought for a long time with distinguished valour (shown) on 
either sida At last night coming on, with success uncertain, 
separated the fighters : the Greeks indeed returned to Arte- 
misium, but the barbarians to Aphetae. Soon, a storm having 
arisen, the barbarians lost a great number of their ships. But 
to those who had been ordered to sail round Euboea, this same 
night was much more awful ; and they had a sad end, for their 
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ships were carried away by the wind, and dashed against the 
rocks. So the god contrived everything, that the forces of tlie 
Persians might be made equal to those of the Greeks. 



The contest renewed, 

249. — On the day after there came for the Greeks fifty-three 
Attic vessels ; and the arrival of these, and an announcement 
made at the same time, ' that a great storm having arisen, all 
the barbarians sailing round Euboea had perished,' strengthened 
both their vigour and courage. So at the same hour of the day, 
as on the day before, they weighed anchor, and assailed the 
Persian ships. And many of these having been destroyed (and) 
night coming on, they returned to Artemisium. Now it happened 
that these naval engagements and the land fight at Thermo- 
pylae were fought on the same days. 

The third day — Retreat of the Greeks, 

250. — But on the third day, the leaders of the barbarians 
being greatly annoyed that so few vessels should inflict on them 
such insulting losses, and dreading the anger of Xerxes, no 
longer waited for the Greeks to begin the fighting ; but exhort- 
ing each other, they assail the enemy. And in this naval 
engagement also they were nearly equal on either side. Mean- 
while the Greeks were informed that Leonidas had perished 
with his army; therefore they resolved to return to Athens. 
When it began to grow dusk they set out with (lit. using) the 
greatest speed. 

The Persians march on Delphi, 

251. — ^Then indeed the barbarians commence to march on 
Athens, and some of them approached the temple of Delphi. 
The news of this inspired the Delphians with great fear ; and 
stricken with this apprehension they consulted the oracle about 
the sacred money and precious things, whether they should 
bury them in the earth or carry them away to some other place. 
But the god forbade them to move them from the spot, saying 
that he was strong enough to protect his own property himiself. 
Having heard this reply, the men of Delphi now consulted for 
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their own safety, and the greater part of them betook them- 
selves to flight. 

Apollo defends his sanctuary, 

252. — But when the barbarians drew near, then a seer, whoso 
name was Aceratus, saw the sacred arms laid out before the 
temple, having been brought out of the shrine, which it was 
lawful for no human. being to touch. And he went away to 
announce this portent to the Delphians who were present in the 
city. Soon, on the approach of the Persians, thunderbolts fell 
down from heaven, and two pinnacles having been broken off 
from Mount Parnassus fell with a great crash on the same, and 
destroyed many, and a shriekmg and howling was clearly heard 
coming from the temple. And the barbarians were filled with 
fear at these things : and when the Delphians understood that 
they were taking to flight, descending from the mountain they 
caused a great slaughter of them. They also say that two 
armed men, taller than mortals, assailed the Persians, and caused 
a slaughter of them. 

Athens is abandoned, 

253. — When the ships had returned to Athens, it was pro- 
claimed that, * in whatever place each man could, there he should 
place his children and household in safety.' And so all began 
to make haste to carry out the order. The Athenians say that 
a huge serpent, the guardian of the citadel, dwells in the temple : 
nor do they only say this, but they also offer to it monthly 
sacrifices, as if it really dwelt there, and the monthly sacrifice is 
a cake flavoured with honey. This cake, though at previous 
times it had always been consumed, was then untouched. When 
the priest told this, so much the more did they abandon the 
city, because even the goddess had deserted the citadel. But 
the fleet remained off the island of Salamis. 



Xerxes occupies Athens, 

254. — Meanwhile Xerxes arrives with his army, and finds 
the city empty. Now there were some Athenians who had 
betaken themselves to the citadel and had fortified the 
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approaches with wooden ramparts, thinking that they had dis- 
covered the meaning of the oracle ' that a wooden wall would be 
unconquerable.' These, indeed, resisted the Persians for a long 
time. At last the Persians broke into his citadel, and slew all 
who were there, and plundered the temple. Then Xerxes, 
having got complete possession of Athens, sent a horseman to 
Susa to announce his success. 



The restoration of Athens foretold. 

255. — IN'ext day Xerxes assembled the Athenian exiles and 
ordered them to go up to the citadel and sacrifice there accord- 
ing to their own rites. Kow, I shall teU you why I mention 
this. There is in the citadel a temple, in which is an olive tree, 
sacred to Minerva. Therefore this olive tree, with the rest of 
the temple, had been burnt by the barbarians ; but on the day 
after the burning, when the exiles went up into the temple, on 
being ordered to sacrifice they saw a shoot growing from the 
stem about a cubit in length, whence it appeared tibat Athens 
would again be powerful. 

Deliberations of the Grecian admirals, 

256. — Meanwhile the Grecian admirals assembled a council 
near Salamis. Many, however, were of opinion that they should 
fight near the Isthmus, not off Salamis. There and then Themis- 
tocles eagerly begged them to fight in that same place. And the 
Corinthian admiral, Adimantus, addressed him thus : ' Themis- 
tocles, those who rise before the time at the (public) contests 
are beaten with whips.' And he replied. ' (Yes), but those who 
remain behind are not crowned.* The opinions of his admiralg 
were divided : Eurybiades and Adimantus affirmed that they 
ought to fight at the Isthmus. On the other hand, Themistocles 
(said), 'that they should remain there, and fight with the 
barbarians.' 

Themistocles makes a battle inevitable. 

257. — There then Themistocles, secretly leaving the council, 
sent a man to the Persian camp, thoroughly taught what to say. 
On arriving thither, he spoke as follows before the leaders of 
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the barbarians : ' The Athenian admiral has sent me, without 
the knowledge of the rest of the Greeks : for he favours the 
party of the Great King : moreover, he sent me to ann:ounce 
that the terrified Greeks are meditating flight. They 83^ neither 
agreed among themselves, nor will they resist you any longer. 
Wherefore attack them, and do not allow them to take to 
flight' Having said these things, he at once retired, but 
Xeizes gave his signal for bscttle. 

Th^ battle of Sdlamis. 

258. — ^Therefore the barbarians attacked 'the Gredan ships 
with such fury that all the other Greeks backed water, and 
brought their vessels close to land. Aminias, an Athenian 
alone, being carried out too hx to sea, assailed a hostile vessel 
with the beak (of his own ship). Aiid when this vessel was 
clinging entangled with the other, and could not be got away, 
then at length the rest, coming up to assist Aminias, commenced 
the flghi They say that the appearance of a woman appeared 
to the Greeks, which exhorted them to fight bravely, in such a 
way as to be clearly heard by the whole host ; and that it first 
upbraided them in these words : * Cowards, how l6ng will ye 
back water ) ' They fought for a long while ; but the greater 
part of the enemies' ships were destroyed in this engagement. 

T?ie retr&at of Xeroses. 

259. — ^But Xerxes, when he saw the loss that had been in- 
flicted, began to think about flight, fearing that some of the 
lonians might fonii the pkn of cutting the bridge. 80 he sent 
ships to the Hellespont to guard the bridges, that he might 
return in safety to Asia. Then he himself hastened to the 
Hellespont^ leaving Mardonius with a large anny in Thessaly. 
Many of the army were destroyed by hunger or disease on the 
road. However, it is well known that Xerxes at length returned 
home. Kext year Mardonius was completely defeated by the 
Greeks near Pktaea. So three expeditions of the barbarians 
which had been sent to Greece were repulsed with great loss, 
and the Greeks escaped with liberty (lit. turned out ^e). 

g2 
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ArfemUi^^ Qufim 0/ Oaria. 

s60l — ^KoWy as legudfl otiifln, how individxials anuxng the 
twlwrimiii or Gieek^ fcfo^i, I cannot say; bnt as iQgaids 
Aitomisiay the following thmgB weie done. After the loy al fleet 
had h^giin to take to ^g^t, about that time an Athenian veaael 
was in pmsoit of the ship of Aiirnniiria. And she, being nnaUe 
to escape^ since before her wene many other TesBeb of the 
barbarians^ while her own ship was yeiy dose to the enemy, 
forms this plan. For when the Athenian ship was pressing her 
dose, she heiself attacked and wrecked a vessel belonging to thp 
barbarians. Then the sailors of the Athenian ship, when they 
saw her make an attack on a vessel belonging to the barbarians, 
thinking that the ^p of Artemisia was a Greek one^ or w^ 
deserting from thp barbarians to the Greeks, and was i^ssistiiig 
them, at^ked other barbarian ships. Sp she in t)ie fint place 
gained this advantage (naiQely)^ that she got off safe ; it also 
happei)^ to.her that, thpngh edie had visited the king with loss, 
she was greatly praisejl ^y ^^^^ for this very deed : for they say 
that while XerjUBS was watching the figh|i, he saw this vessel 
striking against the other : and when some pne had said to him« 
' Thou seest^ O king, how bravely Artemisia is fighting ; ' that 
he asked, ^If this was really the deed of Artemisia)' and 
that.t^ey replied to him, 'That they knew her ship welL* 
Therjsfpre Xerxes is said to havp made this remarks ' My fnen 
have becoifie wojnpn j but my women, men.' 

fjQypflty tp thp Death. 

a6z. — They say th^t a great storp^ attacked the vessel on 
which Xerxes had emb^ri^. Thesp then, when the wi^d 
beg^ to rage more and mpi{B, and tbeiie was too heavy a load in 
the ship, fpr a great number pi l^jBrsjaf^ ^ere standing on thp 
deck, the king stricken wit^ apprehensipfi aekejd the sailors if 
there was any hope of safety. And th0 sailors replied to him, 
' There is no other hope, O king^ unless part P^ t^ multitude 
of many men should leap into the sea.' When they heard this 
some of the Persians knelt before the king, and threw them- 
selves into the sea. So the vessel being freed from the load, 
came safe to Asia. 
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The rebuilding of tlw walls of Athena. 

262. — ^When Xeixea had set out for home, the Athenians 
began again to suTFOund their city with a wall. The Lace- 
daemonians took this ill, and Themistocles deceiyed them with 
a trick ot this kind. He went to Sparta as ambassador, and on 
amving tether, said that the walls were not being built. ' But,' 
aaid he, ^ if ye are unwilling ^ believe me, send chosen men, 
ta see in^ Uiese things, and meanwhile keep me here.' The 
Lacedaemonians did bo. In the meantinie Themistocles secretly 
(l^nt a messenger to Athens, an4 advised that the Lacedaemonian 
envoys should be kept at Atiiens, in whatever way they were 
able^ until the walln were rebuilt, and they h^d got him back. 
The Athenians obeyed this advica Therefore, Themistocles 
having been got back, and |lihe envoys restored, Athens was 
again f fortified against the will pf the Laoedaemonlana 

The courage of despair is to be feared. 

263.^-llie Greeks, after the battle off Salapis, determined to 
hasten to the Hellespont, and cut the bridges, lest the Persians 
should escape. But Themistocle? said that the king (if) thus 
put off, would fight again ; and that termor sometimes effected 
what valour could not. Meanwhile, he sent a messenger to the 
king to inform hiu) that the bridges wpjild be cut unless he 
retired quickly. So Xerxes l^tened to fly, and victory remained 
with the Athenians. 



XXI.— ANECDOTES. 

Diligence rewarded. 

264.— Antisthenes the philosopher used to advise the young 
n^en to pay attentioi^ to his wo^ds, but very few of tl^em used tq 
oi^y his warning. Being at last angry he ordered them all tq 
go out of his sight. Diogenes, however, being seized with a 
great desire to hear the words of the philosopher, used often tq 
come to him, and would not go away. So Antisthenes threatened 
that he would beat his head, and having seen that Diogene£( 
y(9j^ not thiproughly frightened at his threats,, lie did so. 
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The cmdty of Cambyses. 

270. — Cambyses, king of the Persians, used to drink unmixed 
"^ine beyond measure. Praexaspes, one of his friends, once 
advised him to cease drinking, asserting that it was disgraceful 
for a king to be drunk. Cambyses replied, * I will certainly at 
once show you that my hand can do its duty after drinking.' 
Then, after drinking much wine, he ordered the son of 
Praexaspes to be placed before him. Then he pierced the 
breast of the youth with a dart from a distance, and asked the 
father if his hand could do its duty. 

Alexander and Hephojestion, 

271. — Alexander, king of the Macedonians, who was called 
the Great, after thoroughly conquering Darius, king of the 
Persians, near Issus, sent ambassadors to inform the mother and 
wife of Darius that he intended to visit them in a short time. 
Soon he came to their abode with his friend Hephaestion, who 
excelled the king in beauty. Therefore the ladies, thinking 
Hephaestion was the king, threw themselves at his feet after 
the manner of the Persians. Afterwards, being informed of 
her mistake, the mother of Darius asked for pardon. And the 
king, addressing her kindly, remarked, ' Do not ask pardon, for he 
also is Alexander.' 

Scythian ambassadors, 

272. — Alexander, king of the Macedonians, made an expedi- 
tion against the Scythians. The ambassadors of the Scythians, 
when they had come before the king, are said to have addressed 
him thus : * If the gods had given you greatness of body equal 
to (that of) your mind, the whole world would not contain you ; 
for with one hand you would grasp at the rising sun, with the 
other (the same) when setting ; and, not content with this, you 
would desire to know where the sun hid its light. From Europe 
you make for Asia, from Asia you hasten to Europe. Already, 
after conquering the whole race of mankind, you wish to wage 
war with woods, rivers, snows, (and) beasts. What ! Are you 
ignorant that great trees sometimes perish within the space of 
one hour ? He is foolish who desires to get possession of their 
fruit, before he has measured their height. Beware, lest, while 
trying to climb to the top of the tree, you fall from the branches. 
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Birds sometimes devour a lion. There is nothing so strong but 
that it can be broken. What have you to do with us ? We 
have never entered into your territories; we wish neither to 
obey nor rule any one : we do not wish to take anything from 
you. But you, who say that you come to punish robbers, are 
yourself the worat robber of all. What need have you of 
riches ? The more you have, the more you desire. If you are 
a god you ought to give gifts to men, not rob them ; but, if you 
are a man, do not forget this. We are your neighbours ; there- 
fore you should use us as friends. Do you wish to have friends 
or enemies ? for never shall Scythians be reduced to slavery.' 

Aleocander and ClittLS, 

273. — Clitus was one of Alexander's friends ; the same had 
long been most friendly to Philip his father. Formerly, when 
Alexander was fighting with bare head against an enemy, Clitus 
protected Alexander with his shield, and cut off the enemy's 
head. Moreover, Hellenice, his sister, had been Alexander's 
nurse; the king was very fond of her. So Alexander used 
always to pay respect to Clitus, and had put him over a great 
province. When he was going to set out thither, the king 
received him at a splendid banquet. When they were sitting 
down to the feast, Alexander began to speak of the deeds done 
by himself, making no mention of the bravery of Philip. He 
even assailed him with reproaches, saying, that he had been 
robbed by his father of the glory of his victories. Then Clitus 
began to praise Philip as one who had been more distinguished 
than his son. So Alexander, being greatly enraged, pierced 
his breast with his sword. But, on remembering that Clitus 
was the brother of his nurse, he repented of what he had done, 
and was near killing himself. 



The advice of Aldhiades, 

274. — While a youth Alcibiades visited Pericles. He found 
him sitting alone, with a gloomy countenance. The youth 
inquires the reason. Then Pericles said, * I have completed the 
vestibule of the temple of Minerva according to the command 
of the citizens ; but I know not how to ^ve an account of the 
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money.' To whom Alcibiades : ' Rather contrive this — ^not to 
be compelled to give an account' Pericles obeyed the advice 
of the youth, for he so contrived matters that the citizens were 
not able to demand an account, having commenced war with 
their neighbours. 

ConjiigdL love, 

275. — Marcia, the daughter of Cato, while mourning for her 
dead husband, replied to a man who asked her what day was 
likely to be the last day of her grief, that the last day of her 
life would be the last of her grief. A certain Valeria, being 
asked why she would not marry any one, her husband being 
dead, said, * For me, indeed, my Servius is ever living.' The 
wife also of Phocion spoke as follows to a lady who kept show- 
ing off her riches : * My most distinguished honour is Phocion ; 
a poor man indeed, but he has been ruling the Athenians for 
twenty years.' 

Tlie sorrows of mankind, 

276. — Solon, having seen one of his friends mournful, took 
him with him to the citadel, and asked him to look at the build- 
ings of the city. When he had done so Solon remarked, 
* Reflect how many sorrows there are under these roofs ; how 
many there have been ; and lastly, how many there are likely 
to be. Consider these evils no longer your own, for they 
happen to all.' The same man used to say, if all the losses of 
mankind were brought together into one place the result would 
be that each one would sooner bear his own than those of other 
people. 

The death of Epaminondas, 

277. — ^Epaminondas was the most distinguished man, not 
only among the Thebans, but even among all the Greeks of 
that time. For nothing good happened to the Thebans before 
they employed him as general; but when Epaminondas was 
dead they were only remarkable for their losses. I shall relate 
how bravely and how willingly he laid down his life for his 
country. When he was going with line of battle drawn up to 
storm a town, the enemy charged, and severely wounded him. 
Afterwards, when his friends had brought him back to camp, 
and he had perceived that he was not far from dying, he asked 
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if his shield was safe. When his friends said that it was safe 
he ordered it to be brought to him. Then he asked if the 
enemy had been defeated. On hearing the answer that they had 
been entirely conquered, and had taken to flight, ' It is enough 
now/ said he, * for I die uneonquered.' Then he ordered the 
weapon to be drawn from the wound, and when this was done, 
he at once died. 

Tnte rieJies, 

278. — Demetrius Poliorcetes had stormed the city of Megara. 
The philosopher StUpo replied as follows to him, on his asking 
if he had lost anything : * I have lost nothing ; all my property 
remains to me.' Now he had said this after his money had 
been taken away, and his sons and fellow-citizens reduced to 
slavery. Yet he affirmed that he had lost nothing, for the true 
riches, that is to say courage and wisdom, which the enemy 
could not take away, stiU remained to liim. * What the soldiers 
have taken from me,' remarked he, *I shall never consider 
(really) mine.' 

Sqphanes, t?ie Atlienian. 

279. — Formerly there was an Athenian (named) Sophanes, 
who won the highest praise for valour among the Greeks. Some 
say of this man that he carried an iron anchor attached to the 
belt of his cuirass ; that he was wont to stick this anchor into 
the ground as often as he approached the enemy, lest the enemy 
might charge and drive him from his post ; but when the enemy 
were put to flight, that he was wont to take up the anchor, and 
thus again assail the enemy. These stories are told of this man. 
Now some think that there was an anchor on his shield, as a 
crest, not that he carried an iron anchor. 

A stem father, 

280. — A certain Rhacoces had seven sons, of whom the 
youngest, who was called Cartomes, used to annoy his brothers 
from day to day. And after his father had frequently admon- 
ished him in vain, the judges who, according to the commands 
of the king, were travelling through Asia, reached the region 
where Ehacoces was living. Hearing of the arrival of the 
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judges, he placed his son in chains before the judges, and 
requested that he might be condemned to death. The judpfes, 
wondering at this, and being unwilling to pronounce the penalty, 
brought both before Artaxerxes. llien, indeed, Ehacoces, being 
placed before the king, made the same request. And the king 
(said) to him : *Will you be able to see your son die?' 
Ehacoces in reply (said) : ' When I cut off the bitter shoots of 
my trees, the trees suffer nothing ; so, being freed of my son, I 
shall enjoy rest myself.' And Artaxerxes, greatly wondering at 
this reply, ordered Ehacoces to be one of his judges, and said 
that one who was willing to punish his own son would be a 
good judge concerning other things. Then, after admonishing 
the son, he dismissed him. 



XXII.— THE AETHIOPIANS. 

Sojne account of the AethiopiaiiSy to whom Camhyses sends 

an ejtihassy, 

281. — Camhyses determined to make an expedition against 
the Aethiopians. So he sent as scouts some of the Ichthyophagi, 
who were skilled in the language of the Aethiopians. He sent 
these to the Aethiopians, well taught as to what they should 
say, and bearing gifts, a cloak, golden armlets, and a skin of 
wine. Now these Aethiopians are said to be the strongest and 
handsomest of all men ; they make king whomsoever of their 
number they consider most handsome and most remarkable 
for strength of body. So when the Ichthyophagi reached these 
men they spoke as follows : ' Camhyses, king of the Persians, 
wishing to form a friendship with thee, king, has sent us, 
and gives these gifts, in the use of which he himself also is 
much pleased' 

TJie answer of the Aethiopian king, 

282. — And the Aethiopian understanding that they were 
coming as spies replied to them as follows : * Neither did the 
Persian kmg send you bearing gifts ; nor do you speak the 
truth ; nor is he a good man : for if he were good he would not 
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have desired any empire except his own, nor would he have 
enslaved men who had done him no wrong. So the king of the 
Aethiopians recommends the king of the Persians to undertake 
an expedition against us, when the Persians can use hows of 
this sort as easily (as we can). So saying he discharged an 
arrow from the bow, and gave the bow to those who came. 

He eocamines the presents, 

283. — ^Then taking up the cloak he asked what it was, and in 
what way it was made. And when the Ichthyophagi gave him 
truthful answers, he remarked * that these men were deceitful, 
and that so were their cloaks.' Then he asked about the armlets. 
And when they had spoken of this ornament, the king said with 
a laugh, thinking they were fetters, that there were among them 
better fetters than these. When he got to the wine, being 
much pleased with the drink, he then inquired, what food the 
king used, and what was the longest extent of life (granted) to a 
Persian. And they said that they lived on bread ; and that 80 
years was the longest term assigned to the life of man. Then 
the Aethiopian remarked that it was not surprising that they 
lived so short a number of years, since they ate such food ; and 
they would not be able to live even so many years unless they 
made use of this drink : for in this one (respect) (he admitted) 
they were excelled by the Persians. 

He astonishes the spies, 

284. — When the Ichthyophagi in turn questioned the king 
about (their) length of life and kind of food : he said that most 
of them attained 120 years (of age) ; but their food was cooked 
meat, their drink, milk. And when the spies were wondering 
at what he had said about the number of (their) years, they said 
they were led by him to a river from washing in which their 
skin had become shining, as if it were a river of oil ; that this 
water, moreover, exhaled a very sweet odour; and that the 
Aethiopians lived long because they used this water. While 
going away from the river they used to relate that they were led 
to a place where men in chains (lit. bound) were being guarded, 
and that there they saw all the fetters (to be) of gold. For 
among these Aethiopians copper is the most precious of metals. 
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Tlie failure of the expedition, 

285. — The spies after seeing all these things retnmed. And 
when they brought back this news, Cambyses, being greatly 
enraged, determined to wage war on the Aethiopians, without 
giving any orders about supplies, and not reflecting that this 
expedition was being undertaken against most remote regions. 
But the troops, as long as they were able to find anything &om 
the earth, supported life by eating roots ; but when they came 
to the sands, some of them committed an awful deed ; for they 
chose out every tenth man by lot, and devoured him. On 
ascertaining this, Gambyses gave up the expedition against the 
Aethiopians, and returned home. 
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"Nothing can be better than the idea 
and the execution of the English School- 
Classics, edited by Mr. Storr. Their cheap- 
ness and excellence encourage us to the 
hope that the study of our ovm language, 
too long neglected m our schools, may take 
its proper place in our curriculum, and may 
be the means of inspiring that taste for lite- 
rature w^ch it is one of the chief objects 
of education to give, and which is apt to be 
lost sight of in the modern style of teaching 
Greek and Latin Classics with a view to 
success in examinations." — Oscar Brown- 
ing, M.A,, Fellow of King's College, 
Cambridge. 

" I think the plan of them is excellent ; 
and those volumes which I have used I 
have found carefully and judiciously edited, 
neither passing over difficulties, nor pre- 
venting thought and work on the pupil's 
part by excessive annotation."—- J?<v. C. B, 
Hutchinson, M.A., Assistant-Master at 
Rugby School. 

"I think that these books are likely to 
|>rove most valuable. There is great variety 
in the choice of authors. The notes seem 
sensible, as far as I have been able to 
examine them, and give just enough help, 
and not too much ; and the size of each 
volume is so small, that in most cases it 
need not form more than one term's work. 



Something of the kind was greatly wanted." 
'—E. E. Bowen, M.A„ Master of the 
Modem Side, Harrow School. 

** 1 have used some of the volumes of 
your English School-Classics for several 
months in my ordinary form work, and I 
have recommended others to be set as sub- 
jects for different examinations for which 
the boys have to prepare themselves. I 
shall certainly continue to use them, as 
I have found them to be very well suited 
to the wants of my form.*'— t. M. Bull, 
M.A., Master of the Modem School at 
Marlborough College. 

" I have no hesitation in saying that the 
volumes of your Series wnicn I have ex- 
amined appear to me far better adaoted for 
school use than any others which have 
come under my notice. The notes are 
sufficiently full to supply all the informa- 
tion which a boy needs to imderstand the 
text without superseding the necessity of 
his thinking. The occasional questions 
call the learner's attention to points which 
he can decide from his own resources. The 
general plan, and the execution of the 
volumes whidi have come before me, leave 
little to be desired in a School Edition of 
the English Classics."— rA* Reif. Chas. 
Grant Chittenden, M.A., The Grange, 
Hoddesdon, Herts. 
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44 COWPER'S TASK. 

I say the palint ^ the sober use 

Of its l^tiinate peculiar poVrs) 

Must stand acknowledg'dy while the world shall stand. 

The most important and effectual guard. 

Support and ornament of virtue's causa 

There stands the messenger of truth : ther&'stands 

The l^;ate of the skies ; his theme divine. 

His office sacred, his credentials dear. 

By him, the violated law speaks out 340 

Its thunders, and by him, m strains as sweet 

As angels use, the Gospel whispers peace. 

He stablishes the strong, restores die weak, 

Reclaims the wand'rer, binds the broken heart, 

And, arm'd himself in panoply complete 

Of heav'nly temper, furnishes with arms 

Bright as his own, and trains, by ev'ry rule 

Of holy discipline, to glorious war. 

The sacramental host of God's elect 

Are all such teachers? would to heav'n all were ! 350 

But hark— the Doctor's voice— £Eist wedged between 

Two empirics he stands, and with swoln cheeks 

Inspires the news, his trumpet Keener far 

Than sH invective is his bold harangue, 

"While through that public orgsm of report 

He hails the dergy ; and, defying shame, 

Announfiies to the world his own and theirs. 

He teaches those to read, whom schools dismiss'd* 

And coU^^, untaught; sells accent, tone. 

And emphiasis in score, and gives to pray'r 360 

Th' adagio and andanU it demands. 

He grinds divinity of other days 

Down ihto modem use; transforms old print 

To zigzag manuscript, and cheats the eyes 

Of g^'ry critics by a thousand arts. — 

Are there who purchase of the Doctor's ware? 

Oh name it not in Gath ! — it cannot be. 

That grave and learned Qerks should need such add. 

He doubtless is in sport, and does but droll. 

Assuming thus a rank unknown before, 37^ 

Grand caterer and dry-nurse of the church. 

I venerate the man whose heart is warm. 
Whose hands are pure, whose doctrine and whose life. 

[English School Classics. See page 2.] 
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NOTES TO THE TIMEPIECE. 87 

gether as with a close seal. .... The flakes of his flesh are 
joined together : thef are firm in themselves ; thqr caxmot be 
moved." 

Hobbes, in his fiunous book to which he fi;ave the title Leina- 
tkoHf symbolised therebv the force of civu society, which he 
made the foundation of all right 

315-325 Cowper's limitation of the province of satire — that it 
is fitted to laugh at foibles, not to subdue vices — ^is on the whole 
well-founded. But we cannot forget Juvenal's famous " facit 
indignatio versum," or Pope's no less famous — 

" Yes, I am proud : I must be proud to see 
Men not amdd of God, afiraid of me : 
Safe from the bar, the pulpit, and the throne, 
Yet touched and shamed by ridicule alone.'* 

326-372 T!ke puJpU^ not uOire^ it the proper cof rector of sin, 
A description of the true preacher asid his ojffice^ followed by one of 
the false preacher^ ^^the reverend advertiser of engraved sermons. " 

530 Strutting and vapouring. C£ Macotth^ ▼• 5* 

" Life 's but a walking shadow, a poor player. 
That struts and frets his hour upon the stage. 
And then is heard no more ; it is a tale 
Told by an idiot, fiill of sound and fury. 
Signifying nothing." 

** And what in real value 's wanting. 
Supply with vapouring and ranting." — Hudibras. 

^t Proselyte* \r^«r«Xvr«f , a new comer, a convert to Judaism. 

338 His theme divine. Nominative absolute. 

343 Stablishes. Notice the complete revolution the woxd has 
made — stabihre, ^bHr, establish, stablish ; cf. state, frc 

346 Of heavenlv temper. Cf. Far. Lost^ L 284, "his ponder- 
<rOi^ shidd etherial temper. " See note on' Winter Morning Walh, 
L664. 

349 Sacramental. Used in the Latin sense. Sacramentum was 
the oath of allqj^ce of a Roman soldier. The word in its 
•Christian sense was first applied to baptism-— the vow to serve 
faithfully under the banner of the cross. See Browne on the Thirty- 
•nine Articles^ p. 576. 

350 Would to heaven, A confusion between * ' would God " and 
•** I pray to heaven. " 

351 A picture from the life of a certain Dr Trusler, who seems 
io have combined the trades of preacher, teacher of elocution, 
writer of sermons, and literary haoc 

352 Empirics, \^wu^m§$, one who trusts solely to experience or 
practice instead of rule, hence a quack. The accent is the same 
4U in Milton (an exception to the rule. See note on Sofn^ L 52). 

[English School Classics. See page 2.] 



design as a text-book for die local exsun- 
inations. We are pleased to note the varied 
and tasteful selection of the illustrative 
quotations." — Oxford and Cambridge 
Undergraduate^ youmal, 

** We have here the most difficult shidy 
in the English language and what is usually* 
the dryest reduced to language so simjde 
that the smallest child, even before it learns 
to read can understand the parts of speech 
of the ton^e it ardculates, and rendered 
so interesting as entirely to remove the 
stigma of dulmess." 

Ca$nhridge Chronicle, ' 
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The Rudiments of English Grammar 

and Composition. 

By J. Hamblin Smith, M.A., of Gonville and Cams College, 
and late Lecturer at Si. Peter's College^ Cambridge* 

Crown 8vo. 2s, 6d. 

** Though prepared specially for the re- 
c^uirements of the University of Cambridge 
in the local examinations^ this grammar is 
well worthy of the attention of all who are 
engaged in the teaching of English." 

Glaseotu Herald. 

** The book is simply ana intelligently 
written ; it contains nearly all that a young 
student should know, and it is full of well ' 
chosen examples from English classics to 
illustrate the different subjects treated." 

Spectator, 

** This work is very elementary, but, 

' like all Mr. Hamblin Smith's useful books, 

wonderfully lucid. It should well fulfil its 

Dictionary of the English Language. 

By R. G. Latham, M.A., M.D., late Fellow of Kittys College, 
Cambridge, 

* Abridged from Dr. Latham's Edition of Johnson's English Dic- 
tionary. 

Medium 8vo. 24/. 

The Beginners Drill-book of English 

Grammar. 

Adapted for Middle Class and Elementary Schools. 

By James Burton, T.C.D., First English Master in the High 
School of the Liverpool Institute, [In the Press, 

" The aim of this book is simply to conduct pui>i]s as far as the analysis and parsing of 
ordinary^ constructions, at which point the pursuit of grammar becomes a special stud]^. 
Up to this point, however, grammar is necessary for every person, since the due analysis 
of speech lies at the root both of all intelligent reading of the thoughts of others and also- 
of any adequate expression of our own. 

" There is no sounder way of leading learners to apprehend grammatical distinctions 
and relations than, after concise instruction has been given on any point, to enforce and 
illustrate it by examples from standard authors. Hence it has been the writer's aim to 
prepare a book which should serve as a means of grammatical drill, consisting of a bare 
framework of instruction and a large body of really woricable exercises. 

"The exercises are framed^ to illustrate great principles rather than over-refined 
distinctions, and the sentences in them have been chosen from acknowledged literature, 
first for the sake of authority, and then with the purpose of at once stimulating the learner's 
mind by aptness or beauty of expression, and lelieving the teacher's labour by recallinj^ 
the pleasures of previous reading." — Extract from the Pre/ace, 
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By Charles H. Peajison, M.A., Head' Master of the Prahy» 
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3J. td. 

The Reign of Lewis XI. 

By p. F. WlLLERT, M,A., Fellow of Exeter College^ Oxford. 

With Map. jj. 6^1 

The Roman Empire. a.d. 395-800. 

By A. M. Cu&TEis, M.A., Assistant^Mofter at Sherborne Sehooly 
late Felhw of Trinity College, Oxford, 

With Maps. 3j. 6d, 

History of the English Institutions. 

By Philip V. Smith, M.A., Barrister-at-Law ; Fellow of Kin^s 
College, Cambridge, 

Second Edition. 31. 6^. 
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By Sir Roland Knyvet Wilson, Bart, M.A., Barrisier-at-Law ; 
late Fellow of Idn^s College, Cambridge, 

3^. 6</. 

History of French Literature. 

Adapted from the French of M. Demogeot, by C. Bridge. 

3J. dd. 
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With numerous Maps and Plans. Crown 8vo. 

A History of England. 

By the Rev. T. Franck Bright, M.A., Fellow of University College^ 
and Historical Lecturer atBalliol, New^ and University Colleges^ Oxford; 
late Master of the Modem School at Marlborough College, 

This work is divided into three Periods of convenient and handy 
size, adapted for use in Schools, as well as for Students reading special 
portions of History for local and other Examinations. 

Period I. — ^MsDiiEVAL Monarchy : The departure of the Romans, to 
Richard III. From A.D. 449 to A.D. 1485. 4/. 6df. 

Period II. — Personal Monarchy : Henry VIL to James II. From A.D.. 

, 1485 to A.D. 1688. 5j. 
Period IIL — Constitutional Monarchy : William and Mary, to the 
present time. From A.D. 1689 to A.D. 1837. 7^-. td. 



" It is a relief to meet with a piece of 
sterling, careful work like tiiis first instal- 
ment of Mr. Bright's English Hbtory. . . 
A careful examination of its pages can 
hardly fail to suggest that it has cost the 
compiler a great deal of trouble, and is 
likelv, in consequence^ to save both teadier 
and learner a inroportionate amount.^ For 
the use for which it is especially designed 
— that of a text-book in our public schools 
—it is excellently adaptad.''-*u4Au^!fM(/. 

"An air oi good common sense per* 
vades it; the style is entirely free nt»n 
affectation or inflation, and is at the same 
time tolerably dear and easy to follow." 

AtheiutwHt 

"We do not know a book more suitable 
for school use, or one more likely to stimu- 
late in boys an intelligent interest in con- 
stitntionai and sodal history. We confiess 
to having read the greater part of it with a 
very real j/iieitaiax^'— Educational Timet. 

" It is written in a dear, straightforward, 
sensible way, and contsuns as much in* 
struction as possibly out in a way that can 
be easily understood.^— jBjroM^^r. 

" It is a critical and thoughtful examina* 
tion of the growth of this great nation ; and 
while the facto are given always with 
deamess and force, the student is led to 
understand and to raflecC not merely upon 
the events themsdves, but upon a number 
of interesting and important consklerations 
arising out df these events.** 

School Board Chronicle. 

" A modd of what a dear, attractive. 



wdl-arranged, and trustworthy manual of 
historical information ought to be." 

Gla^gam Heralds 

" We can speak with entire satufactioir 
of the style m whi^ the work is done. 
Mr. Bright's is a luddj steaay, vigorous 
style, which leaves nothmg in doubt, and is 
comprehensive and thoroughly pcacticaL" 

Lrvef^^l AlUffn» 

"Admirably adapted lor the purposer 
intended, and should rank high as a text- 
book in adl educational establishments." 

Citnl Service Gaaette. 

" Mr. Bright has done his wozk, as it 
seems to us, m a very careful manner." 

Scotsman, 

" The narrative is dear and concise andl 
illustrated by useful plans and maps." 

Hotet and Queriet. 

"Written with remarkable grace and 
fluency, and free, as far as we have been 
able io judge, firom prejudice and uitole- 
rance, it is eminently worthy to attain the 
high position whidi Mr. Bright ventures lo> 
dwm for W*^*Lioer^col MttU, 

" The woik deserves great praise ; indeed 
our only fear is that it Is too good, and that 
its thoroughness may tempt the student 
to do without consulting the original 
authorities."— ZtfiMiSm Qnarterfy Review, 

"On the whole, our judgment assigns 
it the first place among text-books oo. 
English history, a study whidi is becoming 
increasingly popular, and most wonder- 
fully instructive to American youth." — 
National Jommal e/Educatum {B^etvn). 
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state of things was for the moment crossed by the death of Alexander 
(Dec. 1, 1825). The view which his successor Nicholas would take 
became in the last degree important ; Canning, with great wisdom, 
chose Wellington— opposed indeed to his policy, but personally 
acceptable to the Russian Czar— as his special ambassador to take the 
royal congratulations upon the new Emperor's accession, and to con- 
tinue the negotiations if possible. The appointment met with 
universal approbation ; even Mettemich believed that in the hands 
of Wellington the question must be settled in accordance with his 
views. It was with much surprise and anger that the Turks and 
Austrians heard that, on the 4th of April, an arrangement had been 
arrived at between the Courts of England and Russia, protocol 
Taking advantage of the very moderate claims of the *••»••« 
Greeks, who demanded no more than to be placed on Rucia. 
the same footing as the Danubian Principalities, re- ^p^i'*^- 
maining as self-governing but dependent vassals of the Turkish 
Government, the English minister had succeeded in procuring the 
-signature [of a protocol embodying a plan for peaceful interven- 
tion. 

The cause of Greek independence had already excited enthusiasm 
in England, many volunteers had joined the armies, snthuiaaa 
and money had been subscribed for them. In this todependenc* 
enthusiasm Canning in his heart fully joined ; from in snsiaad. 
early youth one of his favourite dreams had been the independence 
of that race to which as an ardent lover of the classics he felt he owed 
so much. But, true to his principles, and determined to maintain the 
strict neutrality of England, he had done his best to check any active 
assistance to the insurgents. According to his view it was necessaay 
that England should intervene with clean hands, and as the friend 
of both parties. He was also in constant dread of the watchfulness 
of his Tory enemies, fearing lest any sign of too great favour to 
Russia should enable them entirely to thwart his plans. Neverthe- 
less the knowledge of the approaching intervention gave a great im- 
petus to thefeeling m favour of Greece in England, and men and money 
were poured in considerable quantities into the peninsula. Lord 
Cochrane, the most dashing and adventurous of English sailors, had 
joined the insurgents with an American frigate, General Churchill 
took command of their armies, vet their destruction seemed immi- 

[English History— J. F. Bright. See p. 8.] 
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EdiUdhy 
THE REV. Bf. CREIGHTON, BLA., 

LATS rXLLOW AND TUTOR OW MEKTON COLLJBGB, OXFORD. 

With Maps and Plans. Small 8vo. 



The most inq>ortaat and the mott difficnir pomt m Historical Teadung is to awakes 
a real interest in the minds of Beginners. For this purpose coocise handbooks are seldom 
useful. General sketches, however acaurate in their outlines of political or constitutional 
development, and however well adapted to dispel fidse ideas^ still do not make history a 
living thing to the young. They axe most valuable as maps on which to trace the route 
befordiaaa and show its direction^ but they will seldom allure any one io take a walk. 

The object of this series of Historical Bio^xaphies is to try and select firom English 
History a few men whose lives were lived in stirring times. The intention is to treat their 
lives and times in some little detail, and to group round them the most distinctive features 
of the periods bef<nre and after those in whioi they lived. 

It is hoped that in this way interest may be awakened without any sacrifice of accu- 
racy, and that personal sympauhies may be kindl<ad without forgetfulness of the principles 
invMved. 

It may be added that round the lives of individuals it will be posable to bring together 
facts of sodal life in a clearer way, and to reproduce a more vivid picture of particular 
times than is possible in a historical handbook. 

By readini^ short Bicttpraphies a few dear ideas may be formed in the pupil's mind» 
which may stimulate to further reading. A vivid impression of one period, however short, 
will carry the pupil onward and give more general histories an interest in their turn. Some- 
thing, at least, will be gained if the pupil realises that men in past times lived and moved 
in the same sort of way as they do at presenL 

Now ready, 

I. Simon de Montfo&t. zs, 6d. 2. The Black Prince. 2j. 6d^ 

3. Sir Walter Ralegh, y. 

In preparation. 
4. OuvER Cromwell. 
5. The Dttkb OF Marlborough. 6. The Duke of Wellington* 

{See Specimen Page opposite,) 



History of the Church under the 

Roman Empire^ a.d. 30-476. By the rcy. a. d. 

Crake, B. A., Chaplain of All Saints School, Bloxham, 

Crown 8vo. 7x. M» 

A History of England for Children. 

By George Davys, T>.jy,y formerly Bishop of Peterborough. 
New Edition. i8mo. is. 6d. 
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fellow-countrymen, there was need of some out- 
ward mark to distinguish fdend from foe. All 
had entire confidence in the wisdom and military 
skill of their leader, whose exploits in Gascony 
had marked him out as being one of the foremost 
soldiers of the age. 

Before sunrise, on the morning of May 14th, 
the Barons* army was ordered to march through 
the woods across the summit of the ridge of down 
which lay between Fletching and Lewes. Such 
was the care of Earl Simon in the disposition and 
ordering of his forces that, although many of them 
were novices to war, the march was accomplished 
in perfect order and discipline. Before starting 
Earl Simon dubbed as knights the young Gilbert 
de Clare, Earl of Gloucester ; Eobert de Vere, Earl 
of Oxford ; and John de Burgh. 

The army advanced within two miles of Lewes^ 
when they ascended the slope of a hill, from which 
they soon caught sight of the bell-tower of the 
priory. Then dismounting from his horse. Earl 
Simon addressed his soldiers : " Beloved comrades 
and followers, we are about to enter upon battle 
to-day in behalf of the Government of the king- 
dom, to the honour of God, of the blessed Mary, 
of all the saints, and of our mother Church, and 
moreover for the maintenance of our faith. Let 
us pray to the King of all, that, if what we now 
undertake pleases Him, He would grant us vigour 
and help, so that we may do a pleasing service, 
and overpower the malice of our enemies. Since 

(Historical Biographies — Simon de Montfort. See p. 10.] 
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The ft^lowing Sdioc^ amongst maxsf olhen, use dus Seiies : — Eton : 
Ilarroir: Rngbj: Windiester: ChartcriHwne; Mariboroi^: Shrewiboiyr 
Chdtenham: Qiftan: City of London Sdiool : HailcTbaiy: Ttmbhdge: 
Fettes CoU^e, Edinbnrgfa: H.M.'s Dockjazd Schools, Sheerness and 
Deronport* Hnrstpierpoint: King William's CoII^e, Isle of Man : Brad- 
field Collie, Reading: St Petei's, Clifton, Yoik: Birmingham: Bedford: 
FeUted: Chiisfs CoD^e, FincUey: Liverpool College: ¥Findermere 
College: Eastbounie Collie: Competitive Odlege, Bath: Brentwood: 
Perse School, Cambridge: Queen's Collie, Cork. Also in use in the 
Royal Naval CoU^e, Greenwich : H.M. Training Ships : the Owen's 
Collie, Manchester: Harvard CoU^e^ U.S. : the Grammar and High 
Schools of Canada : BCdbonme University, Australia : the other Colonies : 
and some of the Govenmient Schools in India. 

OPINIONS OF TXJTORS AND SCHOOLMASTERS. 

wliole wen adapted for hoys."— TImwu 
Pitts, MJi^ AssitUmt M ath t wi a tkid 
MasUr at HaOeyhuy CoOtgt. 

** I can straofl^y icoonnieiid Uiem alL** 
IF- ffemrr, ifu4, Sm^H^mnieH, 
Trimitf CcOtge^ Giemdmtmd, 

" I consider Mr. Smith has supplied a 
great waam and cannot bat think dial his 
wories must oommand extensive use in good 
schools.*— 7. Hettfy, B^^ Bead-Master, 
H.M, Dodtyard Scka^i, Shtemess, and 
Instntctar a/ Enginsers, RJi^ 

" We have used your Algebra and Trigo- 
nomebry extenavdy at this School firom 
the time they were first published, and I 
thoroughly agree with every mathematical 
teacher I have met» that, as school text- 
books, they have no equab. We are intro- 
ducing your Euclid gnduaUy into the 
StStMy-~Rev.B.Ediuardes,sen,, Maths- 
matical Master at the College, Hurst- 
pierpoint, Sussex, 

** I consider them to be the best books 
of their kind on the subject which I have 
yet seen."— 7tfM«a Jomet, D,C.L., Head- 
Master, Khig WUUasies College, IsU of 
Man, 

" I have very greit pleasure in express- 
ing an opinion as Co the value of these books. 
I have used them under very different cir- 
cumstances, and have always been satisfied 
with the results obtained." — C. H. JF. 
Biggs ^ Editor of the * Educational Timss,*^ 
and the * Monthly Jotemal of Education,* 



"A penoa who caxefiilly studies these 
books will have a thoro u g h and accurate 
knowledge of the subjects on whidi they 
treat."— /f. A. Morgan. M,A., Tutor of 
Jesus College, Camoriage. 

"We have fas some time used your 
Mathematical books in our Lecture Room, 
and find them well anraaged^ and wcQ cal- 
culated to dear up the difficulties of the 
subiecCs. The examples also are anmcrous 
and well-selected."— AT. M, Ferrers. MJi,, 
Fellow and Tutor qf ComriiU and Casus 
College, Cambridge. 

" 1 have used in my Lecture Room Mr. 
HamUin Smith'stext-books with very great 
aAy9nXaM,**-~yanusPortsr,M,An Master 
qf St, Peter's College, Casubridge. 

" For bc^vsaen there could be no better 
books, as I have found when examining 
different schoob."-^^. JF. W. Steel, MJi,, 
Fellow and Assistant-Tutor of GonviUs 
and Coins College, Cambridge. 

" I consider Mr. HambUn Smith's Mathe- 
matical Works to be a very valuable series 
for beginners. His Algebra in oarticular 
I think is the best book of its kind for schools 
and for the ordinary course at Cambridge." 
F. Pattrich, M,A., Fellow and Tutor 
of Magdalen College, Cambri^e. 

"The series is a model of clearness and 
insight into possible difficulties."—^^. J, 
F. Blahe, St. Peter's College, Clifton, York, 

"I can say with pleasure that I hav« 
used your books extensively in my work at 
Haileybory, and have found them on the 
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Elementary Algebra. By j. hamblin smith, m.a., of 

GonvilU and Cuius College^ and laU Lecturer at St, Peter's College^ 
Cambridge^ 
Small 8vo. 5^, Without Answers, 2J. 6<f, A Key. Crown 8vo. 9^. 

Exercises on Algebra. By j. hamblin smith, m.a. 

Small Svo. 2j. dd, (Copies may be had without the Answers.) 

Algebra. Part II. By^,^. gross, m.a., Ftiiow of Con- 

vilie and Cams College^ Cambridge^ and Secretary to the Oxford and 
Cambridge Schools Examination Board, 

Crown 8vo. %s, 6d. 



"We have to congratulate Mr. Gross on 
his excellent treatment of the more difficult 
chapters in Elementary Algebra. His work 
satisfies not only in every respect the re- 
quirements of a first-rate text-oook on the 
subject, but is not open to the standing 
reproach of most English^ mathematical 
treatises for students, a minimum of teach- 
ing and a maximum of problems. The 
hard work and considerable thought which 
Mr. Gross has devoted to the book will be 
seen on every page by the experienced 
teacher; there is not a word too much, 
nor is the student left without genuine 
assistance wh^« it is needfuL "nie Ian- 



¥£?: 



je is precise, clear, and to the point. 
The problems are not too numerous, and 
selected with much tact and judspment. 
The range of the book has been very rightly 
somewhat extended beyond that assigned 
to simpler treatises, and it indudes the 
elementary principles of Determinants. 
This chapter espedally will be read with 
satisfaction b^r earnest students, and the 
mode of exposition will certainly have the 
approvsd of teachers. Altogether we think 
that this AJj^ebra will soon become a 
general text-book, and wiU remain so for 
a long time to come." — Westminster 
Review. 



Kinematics and Kinetics. By e. j. gross, m.a. 

Crown 8vo. 5j. 6d, 

Geometrical Conic Sections. 

By G. Richardson, M.A., Assistant-Master at Winchester College^ 
and late Felhw of St, john^s College^ Cambridge, 

Crown 8vo. 4f. 6</. 

A Treatise on Arithmetic, -ff^j. hamblin smith, m.a. 

Small 8vo. y. 6d, (Copies may be had without the Answers.) 

A Key. Crown 8vo. 9J. 

' Rules,' can be applied to the solution of 
all dasses of questions. 

" If tfien candidates master (as they can 
easily do) the method of this book, and 
applv it to the excellent examples which 
the Author has supplied, and to those ques- 
tions set from time to time by the Central 
Committee, diere will be fewer failures at 
the next exuaXosLXxoa."— Extract from 
Letter of Dr. y. A. McLellan, Senior 
High School Inspector for Canada, to tlie 
** Toronto Mail,** November vi, 1876. 



Examination for Tbachkrs' Cbr- 

TIPICATBS : SUGGBSTIONS FROM Dr. 

McLbllan.— " I therefore recommend all 
intending candidates to read carefully 
HambUn Smidi's Arithmetic. Some of 
this Author's works are already well and 
favourably known in Ontario ; the Arith- 
metic is one of the most valuable of the 
series. It explains and illustrates the Uni- 
tary Method, showing how the elementary 
prindjples of pure saenoe, without being 
disguised in multttudinous perplexing 
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Elements of Geometry. 

By J, Hamblin Smith, M.A. 

Small 8vo. 3x. 6d, 

Containing Books I to 6, and portions of Books II and 12, of 
Euclid, wiUi Exercises and Notes, arranged with the Abbreviations 
admitted in the Cambridge University and Local Examinations. 

Books I and 2, limp cloth, is, 6d,, may be had separately. 

*' Euclid's Axioms will be required, and no proof of any proposition will 
be admitted which assumes the proof of anything not proved in preceding 
propositions in Euclid." — Extract from the Regulations for the Cambridge 
Local and Schools Examinations for 1877. 

The effect of the above regulation is that the method of proof given 
in Mr. Hamblin Smith's Geometry satisfies the requirements of these 
Examinations. 

(See Specimen Page opposite^ 

Trigonometry. By j. hamblin smith, m.a. 

Small 8vo. 4r. td. A Key. Crown 8vo. 7/. 6^ 

Elementary Statics. i[y the same, smaiisvo. y. 
Elementary Hydrostatics, /[y the same. SnjaUSvo. y. 
A Key to Statics and Hydrostatics. 

[In preparation. 

Book of Enunciations for Hamblin Smith's 

Geometry, Algebra, Trigonometry, Statics, and Hydro- 
statics. Small 8vo. is. 



The Principles of Dynamics. An Elementary 

Text-book for Science Students. By R. Wormell, D.Sc, M.A., 
Head'Mcuter of the City of London Middle-Class School, 

Crown 8vo. df. 

Arithmeticy Theoretical and PrdcticaL 

By W. H. Girdlestons, M.A., of Christ s Coll^e^ Cambridge^ 
Head-Master of Sunningdale Preparatory School^ and formerfy 
Principal of the Theological College^ Gloucester, 
Crown 8vo. dr. 6</. Also a School Edition* Small 8vo. y, U. 
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Proposition XLL Theorem. 

If a pwaUdoqram and a triangle he wpon Hhe same base, and 
between ike same paa-aiUels, the j^aUehgrom is d(yable of Ihe 
triangU, 




Let the O ABCD and the A^JBObe on the same hftse BC 
and between the same ||s AE, BO. 

Then must CJ ABCD be dovhle of A EBO. 

Join A G, 

Then A ABC— i^JSBC, v they are on the same base and 
between the same Us ; I. 37. 

and O ABCD is double of A ABO, *.* ^0 is a diagonal of 
ABCD ; I 34. 

.-. O ABCD is double of A BBC. 

Qi E. D. 

Ex. 1. If from a point, without a parallelogram, there be 
drawn two straight lines to the extremities of the two opposite 
sides, between which, when produced, the point does not lie, 
the difference of the triangles thus formed is equal to half the 
parallelogram. 

Ex. 2. The two triangles, formed by drawing straight lines 
from any point within a parallelogram to the extremities of 
its opposite sides, are together haK of the parallelogram. 

[RiviNGTONS' Mathematical Series— Geometry. Seep. 14.] 
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-^4 J^^^J jDOtdfiy. Adapted to Home and School Use. 
By Francis Anna Kitchener. 

Qlustrated by the Author. Crown Sva 5/. 
(.Sfr Specimen Page opposite,) 

Contents. 



General Descmtkm of Flowers— Flowers with Simple Pisdl*— Flowers widi Com* 

g>und Pisdls — Flowen with Apocarpous Fruits— Flowers with Syncarpous Fruits— 
tamens and Morphology of Branches— Fertilisation— Seeds— Early Growth and F004I 
of Plants— Wood, Stems, and Roots— Leaves — Classification— Umbcllates, Composite^ 
Spurges, and Pines Some Monocotyledonous Familie*— Orchids— Appendix of Tedmicsl 
Terms— Index. 

" One and only one English book do I fiMts only ; but is die expression of tie 

know that might ahnost make a stupid method of a first-rate teacher in sudi a 

man teach one science well ; and that is form as to enable any one to follow it."— • 

Mrs. Kitchener's' A Year's Botany '(Riv- J, M. WOsan, M^A,, in ** Natur*** of 

ingtons). That happily does not teach A^rilxy, 1876. 

An Easy Introduction to Chemistry. 

For the use of Schools. EdUed by the Rev. Arthur Riog^ M.A., hte 
Principal of The College^ Chester ^ and Walter T, Goolden, B.A., 
late Science Scholar of Merton College^ Oxford; and Lecturer in Natural 
Science at Tanbridge School, 
New Edition, revised. With Illustratioiis. Crown 8vo. zs. 6d, 

Notes on Building Construction. 

Arranged to meet the requirements of the syllabus of the Science and 
Art Department of the Conmiittee of Council on Education, South 
Kensington Museum. Medium 8vo. 

Part L—FIRST STAGE, or ELEMENTARY COURSE. 

' With 325 woodcuts, lor. td, 

. Part IL—COMMENCEMENT OF SECOND STAGE, or AD- 

VANCED COURSE. With 277 woodcuts, lor. 6^. 

Part III.— ADVANCED COURSE. [Nearly Ready, 

Rbport on thb Examikation in Building Construction, hbld bt thb Scibncb 
AND Art Dkpartmbnt« South Kensington, in May, x87<.—"The want of a text-book 
in this subject, arranged in accordance widi the published syllabus, and therefore limiting 
the students and teachers to the prescribed course, has lately been well met by a work 
published by Messrs. Rivingtons, entitled * Notet on Building ConttruetioH, arranged 
to meet the requirements of the Syllabus of the Science and Art Department of die Com- 
mittee of Council on Education, South Kensington.' 
yune x8, 1875. (Signed) H . C Sbddon, Major, R.E." 

" Something of the sort was very much simple and consecutive manner, advancing 

needed. The whole series when published from rudimental and general statements to 

will be a great boon to young students/' those whidi are comparatively advanced ; 

Builder, it u a thoroughly coherent, self-sustained 

"The text is prepared in an extremely account."— ^/Am^nvm. 
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1« .^ TEAR* S BOTANY. 

of all of them open by two slits tamed towards the centre of the 
flower. Their stalks have expanded and joined together, so as 
to form a thin sheath round the central column (fig. 1 2). The dust- 
spikes are so variable in length 
in this flowor, that it may not be 
possible to see that one short one 
pjg 12. comes between two long ones, 

Dnst^ikes of gone (mOaived). though tlus OUght tO be the CSSC. 

The aeed-^yrgan is in the form of a longish rounded pod, with 
a curved neck, stretching out beyond the dust-spikes. The top 
of it is sticky, and if you look at a bush of gorse, you will see 
it projecting beyond the keel in most of the fully-blown flowers, 
because the neck has become more curved than in fig. 12. Cut 
open the pod ; it contains only one cavity (not, as that of the 
wall-flower, two separated by a thin partition), and the grains 
are suspended by short cords from the top 
(fig. 1 3). These graios may be plainly seen in 
the seed-organ of even a young flower. It is 
evident that they are the most important part ^- ^'• 

Split sead-pod of gone. 

of the plant, as upon them depends its difl'u- 
aion and multiplication. We have already seen how carefully 
their well-being is considered in the matter of their perfection, 
how even insects are pressed into their service for this purpose ! 
Now let us glance again at our flower, and see how wonderfully 
contrivance is heaped upon contrivance for their protection ! 

First (see fig. 10, p. 14), we have the outer covering, so covered 
with hairs, that it is as good for keeping out rain as a waterproof 
doak ; in the buttercup, when you pressed the bud, it separated 
into five leaves ; here there are five leaves, just the same, but 
they are so tightly joined that you may press till the whole bud 
is bent without making them separate at alL and when the bud 

' [A Ybar's Botany— Kitchsneb. Sa p. i6.1 
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LATIN 

A First Latin Writer, 

Compriang Accidence, the Easier Rules of S3mtax illiistrated by 
cc^oQs Examples, and progressive Exercises in Elementaiy Latin 
Prose, with Vocabularies. 

jffy G. L. Bennett, M.A., Head-Master of the High School^ Ply- 
mouth: formerly Assistani-Masier at Rugby School^ and Scholar of 
St. JohrCs CoU^^ Cambridge. 

Crown 8vo. [In the Press. 

A Key for the use of Tutors only. Crown 8vo. 

Kasy Latin Stories for Beginners. 

With Vocabulary and Notes. Forming a First Latin Reading Book 
for Junior Forms in Schools. 

By G. L. Bennett, M.A., Bead-Master of the High School, Ply- 
mouth; formerly Assistant- Master at Rugby School^ and Scholar of 
St, yohrCs College^ Cambridge, 

Crown 8va 2s, 6d, 

A Key for the use of Tutors only. [In Preparation, 

(See Specimen Page at the end of this Catalogue,) 

The aim of this book is to supply easy stories illtistrating the elementaiy Tmndj^es of 
die Simi^ and Compound sentence^ Short selections from the Public School Primer 
(for permission to use which I am indebted to the Rev. Canon Kennedy) are printed at 
the nead of the Notes to each Part : explanation of these is left to the master. The 
Geographical and Historical Notes are ven^ brief, as they are intended for boys who are 
not Ukdy to be acquainted with Ancient History. I am greatly indebted to my friend 
Mr. Arthur Sidgwidc for most valuable and constant help, and for his kindness m revis- 
ing the whole work. I have also to tlumk the Rev. F. D. Morice lor correctioBS in die 
text, and Mr. J. S. Phillpotts, Head Master of Bedford School, for some most useful 
suggestions. Most of these stories are adapted from an old translation of Heiodotus by 
Schweighaeuser.—- /V^/!(Kr^. 



" These stories are various and amusing, 
and the grammatical, geogr^hical, and 
historical notes on them are, as far as we 
have tested them, careful and judicious." 

Saturday RevUw. 

" The choice of extracts has been skil« 
luUy made, and each is presented with an 
attractive heading. What is even more to 
the purpose, the passages are arranged in 
sections devoted respectively to the illus- 
tration of simple sentences, compound 
sentences! adverbial clauses, and suostan- 
tive clauses ; and all needful aids to constru- 
ing are suwlied in concise notes and a 
wdl-digested vocabulary. A more attractive 
book for very young I^tinists we do not 
remember to have seen.'' — Scotsman, 



" The stories are necessarily brief, but 
they are such as young students iviU take 
great interest in. A vocabulary and notes 
are furnished, and altogether Mr. Bennett's 
work will, we should think, prove a most 
useful one."— Cm«^ Servic* Gtuetie. 

"We can most cordially recommend 
Mr. Bennett's little book to all who are 
engaged in imparting a knowledge of the 
elements of Latin." 

Lioer^l Weekly Atbion, 

** Chosen with great judgment ; and the 
happy headings ot the various stories, which 
are printed in neat and dear type, are such 
as almost of themselves to induce boys to 
an effurt to unravel their meanings." 

Glasgow Herald 
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Elementary Rules of Latin Pronun- 
ciation. 

By Arthur Holmes, M. A., late Senior Fellow and Dean of Clare 
College^ Cambridge. 

Crown 8vo. On a card, 9</. 

Outlines of Latin Sentence Construc- 
tion. 

By £. D. Mansfield, M.A., Assistant-Master at Clifton Collide. 

Demy 8vo. On a card, is. 

Easy Exercises in Latin Prose. 

By Charles Bigg, D.D., Principal of Brighton College^ 

Small 8vo. is. 4//. 

Latin Prose Exercises. 

For Beginners, and Junior Forms of Schools. 
By R. Prowde Smith, B.A., Assist.'Master at Cheltenham College. 

New Edition. Crown 8vo. zs. 6d, 

An Elementary Latin Grammar. 

By J. HambliK Smith, M.A., ofGonville and Caius College^ and 
late Lecturer at St. Peter* s College, Cambridge. 

Crown 8vo, 3J. 6df. 

{^See Specimen Page^at the end of this Catalogue.) 

Exercises on the Elementary Prin- 
ciples of Ljitin Prose Composition. 

With Examination Papers on the Elementary Facts of Latin Acci- 
dence and Syntax. 

By J. Hamblin Smith, M.A., of Gonville and Caius College^ and 
late Lecturer in Classics at St, Peter's College^ Cambridge. 

Crown 8vo. y. 6d. 
A Key for the use of Tutors only. Crown 8vo. 5^. 
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Henrys First Latin Book. 

By Thomas Kerchxver Arnold, M.A. 

Twenty-fourth Edition. i2mo. 31. 
A Key for the use of Tutors only, u. 

Recommended in the Guide to the Choice of Clctssical Books by J. B. 
Mayor, M.A., Professor of Classical Literature at King's College, late 
FeUow and Tutor of St John's College, Cambridge. 

A mold's Henry s First Latin Book. 

A New and Revised Edition. i2mo. 
By C. G. Gepp, M.A., late Junior Student of Christ Churchy Oxford^ 
and formerly Assistant'Master at Tonbridge School', Author of** Pro- 
gressive Exercises in Latin Elegiac Versed [/» the Press, 

A Key for the use of Tutors only. [/;/ the Press, 

A Practical Introduction to Latin 

Prose Composition. 

By Thomas Kerchever Arnold, M.A. 

Seventeenth Edition. 8vo. 6x. td. Tutor's Key. ij. dd, 

Arnold's Practical Introduction to 

Latin Prose Composition. 

A New and Revised Edition. 8vo. 
By George G. Bradley, M.A., Master of University College^ 
Oxford^ and late Head-Master of Marlborough Coll^. [In the Press, 
A Key for the use of Tutors only. \ln the Press. 

A First Verse Book. 

Being an Easy Introduction to the Mechanism of the Latin Hexa- 
meter and Pentameter. 
By Thomas Kerchever Arnold, M. A. 

Eleventh Edition. i2mo. 2s, Tutor's Key, is. 

Progressive Exercises in Latin 

Elegiac Verse. 

By C. G. Gepp, M.A., late Junior Student of Christ Churchy Oxford^ 
and formerly Assistant- hf aster at Tonbridge School. 
Third Edition, Revised. Crown 8vo. 3^. 6d. Tutor's Key, 5j. 
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Materials and Models for Latin 

. Prose Composition. 

Selected and arranged by J. Y. Sargent, M.A., Fellow and Tutor 
of Hertford College, Oxford; and T. F. Dallin, M.A., Tutor ^ late 
Fellow, of QueefCs College, Oxford, 

New Edition, re-arranged, with fresh Pieces and additional References* 

Crown 8vo. ds, 6d, 

Latin Version of {66) Selected Pieces from Materials 

and Models. 

By J. Y. Sargent, M.A. 

Crown 8vo. 5j. 
May be had by Tutors only, on direct application to the Publishers. 

The j^neid of Vergil. 

Edited, with Notes at the end, by Francis Storr, B.A., Chief Mas* 
ter of Modem Subjects at Merchant Taylor^ School, 

Crown 8vo. 

Books I. and II. 2s, 6d. 

Books XI. and XII. 2s, 6d. 



Classical Examination Papers. 

Edited, with Notes and References, by P. J. F. Gantillon, M.A,,, 
Classical Master at Cheltenham College, 

Crown 8vo. 7j. 6^/. 

Or interleaved with wiiting-paper, half-bound, lof. ^d, 

Eclog(B Ovidiance. 

From the Elegiac Poems. With English Notes. 
By Thomas Kerchever Arnoip, M.A. 

Fourteenth Edition, Revised. i2mo. 2J. 6^/. 



" The best known introduction to the 
study of Ovid." — School Board Chronicle. 

** A student of Ovid's charming poetry 
could scarcely find a better introduction to 
his woik than in these carefully edited 
pages, with their grammatical notes, and 
their explanations of all obscure allusions 
and difficult constructions of the syntax." 

Public Opinion, 



" No better edition of the Eclogues than 
this for school purposes could be wished. 
The notes are nuinerous, and are admirably 
adapted to give the pupil an intelligent 
understanding of the numerous obscure 
topographical and other references in the 
text." — Scotsman, 
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Stories from Ovid in Elegiac Verse. 

With Notes for School Use and Marginal References to the Public 
School Latin Primer. 

By R. W. Taylor, M.A., Bead-Master of Kelly College, Tavistock, 
and late Fellow of St, JohtCs College, Cambridge, 

Crown 8vo. y. 6d, 
{See Specimen Pages at the end of this Catalogue), 



" We have seldom met with a book which 
we can more thoroughly recommend to 
schoolmasters." — AcMUmy, 

" A collection of legends calculated to 
prove attractive in respect of their subject- 
matter, while the beaudful Latinity in 
which they are clothed must exert a whole- 
some influence in the formation of literary 
taste . . . Ample notes supply illustrative 
information and elucidate grammatical 
difficulties." — Scotsman. 

"The passages selected are shorty and 
the story is told by a few introductory 
paragraphs. The notes contain a fund of 



information fully illustrative and explana- 
tory of the text, and solve 'all real gramma- 
tical difficulties, and obscure allusions to 
manners, customs, laws, and mythology. 
The myths are very often very correctly 
explained. • . . Another special merit of 
the work is the fund of illustrations it 
supplies from Milton, Tennyson, Chaucer, 
'and Spenser, who are largely quoted. This 
will be a twofold advantage to the student, 
as enlarging his knowledge and deepening 
his interest m English literature, as wdl as 
in classical knowledge." 

School Board ChronLU. 



Selections from Livy^ Books Vlll. 

and ix. 

With Notes and Map. 

By E. Calvert, LL.b., St. John's College, Cambridge; and 
R. Saward, M.A., Fellow of St, John's College^ Cambridge; Assistant- 
Master at Shrewsbury School, 

Small 8vo. zs. 

Cornelius Nepos. 

With Critical Questions and Answers, and an Imitatiye Exercise 
on each Chapter. 

By Thomas Kerchbver Arnold, M.A. 

Fifth Edition. i2mo. 4/. 



Terenti CoTnoediae. 



Edited by T. L. Papillon, M. A., Fellow of New College, and laie 
Ftilow of Merton, Oxford, 
AndRia et Eunuchus. With Introduction on Prosody. 4;. 6</. 

Or separately, 
Andria. With Introduction on Prceody. 3/. 6dl 
Eunuchus. y. 

Crown 8vo. 
Forming Parts of the ^^ Catena Ckusieorum' 
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yuvenalis Satirae. 



Edited by G. A. SiMCOX, M.A., Fellow of Queen's College^ Oxford, 
Thirteen Satires. 

Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 5j. 

Forming a Pari of the** Catena Classicorum,'* 



Persii Satirae. 



Edited by K, Pretor, M.A., of Trinity College, Cambridge^ Classical 
Lecturer rf Trinity Hall, Composition Lecturer of the Perse Grammar 
School, Cambridge, 

Crown 8vo. 31. 6d, 

Forming a Part of the " Catena Classicorum,*' 

Horati Opera. 

By J. M. Marshall, M.A., Under-Master at Dulwich College, 
Vol. I. — The Odes, Carmen Seculare, and Epodes. 

Crown 8vo. 7j. (id. 

Forming a Part of the** Catena Classicorum,'* 

Taciti Historiae. Books I. and 1 1. 

Edited by W. H. SiMCOX, M.A., Fellow of Queen's College, Oxfords 

Crown 8vo. 6s* 
Forming a Part of the** Catena Classicorum?* 

Taciti Historiae. Books in. IV. and V, 

Edited by ^, H. SiMCOX, M.A., Fellow of Queen's College, Oxfords 

Crown 8vo. 6s, 
Forming a Part of the** Catena Clctssicorum'* 
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GREEK 

A Primer of Greek Accidence for tlie 

Use of Schools. 

By Evelyn Abbott, M. A., Fellow and Tutor of Balliol CoUege^ 
Oxford; and £. D. Mansfield, M.A., Assistant*Master at Clifton 
College, With a Preface by John Percival, M.A.» LL.D.9 Head- 
Master of Clifton College. 

Crown 8vo. 2/. 6^ 

{See Specimen Page opposite^ 

"A glance at the book will show that the Editors, remembcriiiff how important it is 
that the earlv training should run on the same lines as the ^her studies that are to 
follow, have kept steadily in view its preparatory character. IHiey have at the same 
time bestowed much pains on making it as dear and intelligible as possible, whilst they 
have given special prominence to the laws that regulate the changes of sound. The 
learner's attention is also spedallv drawn to the Stem-theory, particumrly in dealing with 
the various parts of the Verb and their relation to each other, and in the classification of 
the Irregular Verbs. 

** It only remains for me to add that the book, being already in use here, comes before 
the public not altogether untested by ezperiencef and that it has been subjected to the 
criticism of masters in other schools. 

" At a time of educational change like the present, it is of pecu^ar importance that the 
grammatical foundations should be laud firmly and surely, and in sack a manner that 
^here shall be no lingering feeling in the mind of the learner that perhaps they are not 
quite sound. This 'iVimer' wilL as I believe, contribute in some degree towards 
making this process an easier one for those who nave to teach the elements of Greek ; 
and if so, all Schoolmasters will agree that the labour spent upon it by the Editors has 
been well hcstawed "—Eximct/rvm the Preface, 



A Short Greek Syntax. 

By the same Editors. 



\In preparation. 



Elements of Greek Accidence. 

By Evelyn Abbott, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Balliol College^ 
Oxford, and late Assistant-Master at Clifton College, 

Crown 8vo. 4/. 6<f. 



"This is an excellent book. The com- 
pilers of elementary Greek Grammars have 
not before, so far as we are aware, made 
lull use of the results obtained by the 
labours of philologists during the last 
twenty-five years. Mr. Abbott's great 
merit is that he has; and a comparison 
between his book and the Rudimenia of 



the late Dr. DonaMson— a most excellent 
volume for the time at which it was pub- 
lished — will show how considerable the 
advance has been; while a comparison 
with the works in otdinaiy use, which have 
never attained anything like the standard 
reached by Dr. Donaldson, will really siur- 
prise the teadier."— .4/4/»MnM». 
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SECOND DECLENSION. 
O STEMS. 



SmPLs. 


CONTBACTBIX 

1 


Stesi. 
Engl. 


epeecK 


island. 


yoke. 


mind. 


bone. 


Sing. 
Nom. 


6 \6yog 


^prjaos 


t6 (vyop 


Spoog 


POVS 


TO oareop ootovp ■ 


Voe. 


\6y€ 


prjtre 


{vyop 


p6€ 


POV 


• / • A 1 
oareop ootovp 


Ace 


X6yop 


PTJtrop 


(vyop 


POOP 


POVP 


OOTfOP OOTOVP 


Gen. 


X6yov 


pffiTOV 


(vyov 


POOV 


POV 


6<rr€ov ootov 


Dot. 


X6ytj^ 


pria-tj^ 


fvy« 


p6^ 


p^ 


ooTc^ ocrrf 


Dual 












' 


N,V,A, 


Xoyo) 


ptjera 


{vy& 


POU> 


pen 


OOTC0 OOT0 


O.D. 


X(fyocv 


pTIoroip 


(vyoip 


POOIP 


POIP 


OOTfOlP OOTOIP 


Plur. 














N. r. 


Xoyot 


prja-oi 


Cvyi 


POOi 


POl 


ooTca o(rra 


Ace, 


\6yov£ 


PTjOOVS 


Cvyi 


POOVS POVS 


» / » *» 
ooTca oora 


Gen. 


\6yciP 


pfjaap 


(vySiP 


p6»p 


p&p 


oariiip oot&p 


Dot. 


\6yots 


pria-ois 


Cvyols 


POOiS 


poU 


OOTfOlS OOTOIS 



Examples. 

Simple. — av$fH$mos, o, man; oTko^, o, house; fvAov, to, wood, 
CoMTB. — rrXovs, 6, voyage; KavQvv, to, hodket. 

Ohs. 1. In the neuters, nom., aco., and too. are always the 
same; and in the plural these oases always end in a. The 
contraction of oorca into oora is irregular, cp. 11. 

Obs. 2. The following words are feminine : — 6B6s, way ; vrjaos, 
island; voo-os, disease; 8p6a-09, dew; (nro8os, ashes; )^^^s» 
pebble; cifwrcAos, vine; yva^os, jaw ; rjvcipos^ continent; and 
some others. 

[Primer of Greek Accidence— Abbott. S^i p. 24.I 
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A First Greek Writer. 

By Arthur Sidgwick, M.A., Assistant-Master at Rugby School, 
and formerly FeUcw of Trinity College, Cambridge, 

[In preparatioti. 

An Introduction to Greek Prose 

Composition, with Exercises. 

By Arthur Sidgwick, M.A., Assistant-Master at Ru^ School, 
and formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, 

Crowa 8vo. 5j. 

A Key for the use of Tutors only. 5^. 

{See Specimen Page opposite^ 

clearness with which they are stated make 
them still more invaluable. It is one of the 
most useful books we have seen for a con- 
siderable time on the difficult subjett of 
Greek prose cam'^siiaovi^*— Standard. 

" One of tiie best and most useful books 
of its kind diat we remember to have seen. 
The 'Notes on Construction and Idiom/ 
which occupy the first zoo pages, are ad- 
mirably dear and suggestive, and useful 
not only for b^;inners, but for advanced 
scholars and teachers ; while the Exercises 
(175 in number) are well selected and gra- 
duated to suit different stages of attain- 
ment, with just sufficient assistance at the 
foot of each towards some of the more 
difficult idioms, and a good English-Greek 
vocabularly at the end of the book.*' 

Guardian. 

" The rules are clear, and abundantly 
illustrated. The exercises are not short 
detached sentences, but complete tales or 
narratives. The book is, of its kind, the 
best we have ever seen." — Nonconformity. 

" Schoolmasters will no longer have the 
excuse of the want of a good book to put 
into the hands of their pupils. . . . The 
notes on idiom are particularly useful." 

yohn Bull. 



*' A most masterfy and complete summary 
of the chief rules for writing Greek, and of 
the difficulties which^ the student will en- 
counter in his task, is the feature of the 
work. In arrangement, in exhaustiveness, 
and in \aad\Xy, it is a model of what such 
a treatise should be. There is no royal road 
to the art of writing Greek prose, or indeed 
to any other art, yet we have seen learners 
acquire no inconsiderable skill with a 
celerity that seemed almost magical." 

Spectator. 

" Very few, if any, Universit^r candidates 
for classical honours could fail to derive 
benefit from a careful study of Mr. Sidg- 
wick's notes and lists, which occupy about 
half the book ; so that we anticipate a great 
success for this valuable and novel publica- 
tion." — A thenteum. 

" Students of all grades, from the fifth 
form to the aspirant alter first-dass honours, 
will find the work most useful. . . . The 
Arrangement is exoeHent, the 'Notes on 
Construction and Idiom ' are full and clear, 
and the whole volume is redolent of sound 
and elegant scholarship. Its publication 
is a new departure in the teaching of Greek 
composition."— ^jrowM^r. 

'* The hints on Greek idiom are not only 
invaluable in themselves, but the older and 



Stories in Attic Greek. 



Forming a Greek Reading ' Book for the use of Junior Forms in 
Schools. With Notes and vocabulary. 

By Francis David Moricb, M.A., Assistant- Master at Rugby 
School \ and Fellow of Queen^s College^ Oxford, 

[In the Press. 
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trace of anything artificial, except perhaps in the orators : 
OAcl even there the art is shown as much in the exdreftM 
naturalTiess of the order as in anything else. 
. The considerations therefore that determine the order of 
words are chiefly the following : clearness : emphasis : 
neatness and euphony. 

Cleaimess is the chief thing. Let the words come out in 
their natural order, but so that there be no ambiguity. In 
a Latin sentence you have to think about balance and 
point and marshalling of verbs and so forth : in Greek it 
is best to be not hampered by ru^es for order, but to strive 
simply to say what you mean, and let it come out in the 
most natural way ; and above all, to be clear. 

An extremely good test for Greek prose composition is 
to leave it for a bit after writing, and then read it all over 
like a new piece. If you are stopped for an instant by not 
seeing the meaning, or are for an instant misled, then be 
sure there is a blemish in the order or clearness of the 
writing. 

A common mistake for beginners to make in Greek 
is to be artificial in the arrangement of sentences : to 
start with some theory, as for example that notion 
(derived from Latin) that all verbs must be at the ends 
of the clauses. And so if they get a sentence to translate 
like this : — 

' He said he would kill all who did not do what he 
ordered,* 

They will produce the following obscure passage : 

ovTos, OTi TTCLirras, o\ fxfi oir^p KcXri/oc bpif€V, imoKT^voi, 
l<l>rj, which is perfectly correct in Grammar, but the order 
is dreadful, with that heavy sediTnerU of verbs at the end. 

[Introduction to Greek Prose— Sidgvvick. S^^ p. 26.] 
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Selections from Ludan. 

With English Notes. 

By Evelyn Abbott, M.A., Fallow and Tutor of BalUol College, 
Oxford, and late Assistant-Master at Clifton College, 

Small 8vo. 3/, 6d. 

A lexander the Great in the Punjaub. 

Adapted from Arrian, Book V. An easy Greek Reading Book. 
Edited, with Notes and a Map, by the Rev. Charles £. Moberly, 
' M.A., Assistant- Master at Rugby School^ and formerly Scholar of 
JBalliol College, Oxford, 

Small 8vo. zs. 

Stories from Herodotus. 

The Tales of Rhampsinitus and Polycrates, and the Battle of Mara- 
thon and the Alcmaeonidae. In Attic Greek. 

Edited by ^, SURTEES Phillpotts, M.A., Head- Master of Bedford 
Grammar School; formerly Fellow of New College, Oxford, 

Crown 8vo. \s, 6d, 

lophon: an Introduction to the Art 

of Writing Greek Iambic Verses. 

By the Writer of ** Ntues ''and'' LucretiUs:' 

Crown 8vo. 2/. 

The First Greek Book. 

On the plan oiHenry's First Latin Book. 
By Thomas Kerchever Arnold, M.A. 

Sixth Edition. i2mo. 5j. Tutor's Key, is, 6d. 

A Practical Introduction to Greek 

Accidence. 

By Thomas Kerchever Arnold, M.A. 
Ninth Edition. 8vo. 5j. dd. 

A Practical Introduction to Greek 

Prose Composition. 

By Thomas Kerchever Arnold, M.A. 
Twelfth Edition. 8vo. 5^. td. Tutor's Key, \s. 6d. 
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SCENES FROM GREEK PL A YS 

RUGBY EDITION 

Abridged and adapted for the use of Schools y by 

ARTHUR SIDGWICK, M.A., 

ASSZSTANT-MASTBS AT KUGBY SCHOOL, AND FOKMBRLY FBLLOW OP 
TRINITY COLLKGB, CAMBSIDGB. 

Small 8vo. u. 6^. each. 

Aristophanes, 

THE CLOUDS. THE FROGS. THE KNIGHTS. PLUTUS. 

Euripides. 

IPHIGENIA IN TAURIS. THE CYCLOPS. ION. 
ELECTRA. ALCESTIS. BACCHiE. HECUBA. 

Recommended in the Guide to the Choice of Classical Books, by J. B. 
Mayor, M.A., Professor of Classical Literature at King's College, late 
Fellow and Tutor of St. John's College, Cambridge. 

Homers Iliad, 

Edited, with Notes at the end for the Use of Junior Students, by 
Arthur Sidgwick, M.A., Assistant-Master a/t Rugby School, and 
formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

Small 8vo. * 

Books I. and II. 2s, 6d, 
Books IIL and IV. [In preparation. 

Homer for Beginners. 

ILIAD, Books L— IIL With EngUsh Notes. 
By Thomas Kerchever Arnold, M.A. 

Fifth Edition, izmo. 3x. 6</. 

Homer without a Lexicon, for Be- 

ginners. 

ILIAD, Book VL 

Edited, with Notes giving the meanings of all the less common words, 
by], SURTEES Phillpotts, M.A., Head Master of Bedford Grammar 
School, formerly Fellow of New College, Oxford, 

Small 8vo, 2J. 
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The Iliad of Homer. 

From the Text of Drndml With Prefiue ind Notes. 

i^ S. H. Rkyn OLDS, BIA., FeUow and Tkior of Brasenose College, 
Oxford, 

' Books L — ^XIL Crown Sto. dr. 
Forming a Part of the '* Catena ClassicontmJ* 

The Iliad of Homer. 

With English Notes and Grammatical References. 
By Thomas Kerchever Arnold, M.A. 

Fifth Edition. I2ma I2f. 

A Complete Greek and English 

Lexicon for the Poems of Homer and 
the Hom£ridce. 

By G. Ch. Crusius. Tramlaied from the Gennan. Edited by 
T. K. Arnold, M.A. 

New Edition. i2mo. 9i'. 

The Anabasis of Xenophon. 

Edited^ with Preface^ IntroducHou^ HistoriaU Sketchy IHnerary, 
Syntax Rules, Notes, Indices, and Map, by Vi, Vf. TatloR, MA., 
Head-Master of Kellv College, Tavistock^ and laU FOlew of St, John^s 
College, Cambridge, 

Crown 8yo. 
Books I. and II. 3^. 6^. 
Books III. and IV. 3/. 6^. 

{See Specimen Pages at the end of this Catalogue.) 

A Short Greek Syntax. 

Extracted from "Xenophon's Anabasis, with Notes.'' 

By R. W. Taylor, M.A., Head-Master of Kelly College, Tavistock; 
late Fellow of St, JohtCs College, Cambridge, 

Crown 8vo. 9</. 

Xenophon s Memorabilia. 

Book I., with a few omissions. Edited, with an Introduction atsd 
Notes, by the Rev. C. £. Moberly, Assistant-Master at Rugby School^ 
and formerly Scholar of Balliol College, Oxford, 

Small 8vo. 2S, ' 
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Materials and Models for Greek 

Prose Composition. 

Selected and arranged by J. Y. Sargent, M. A., FelUm and Tutor 
of Hertford College^ Oxford; and T. F. Dallin, M.A., Tutor ^ late 
Fellow, of Queen* s College^ Oxford, 

Second Edition, coatainixi^ Fresh Pieces and additional References. 

Crown 8va 5j. 

Greek Version of Selected Pieces front Materials 

and Models. 

By J. Y. Sargent, M.A. 

Crown 8vo. *]s, 6d, 
May be had by Tutors only, on direct application to the Publishers. 

Zeugma; or^ Greek Steps from Primer 
to Author. 

By the Rev. Lancelot Sanderson, M.A., Principal of Elstree 
School, late Scholar of Clare College, Cambridge; and the Rev. F. B. 
Firman, M.A., Assistant-Masttr at Elstree School, late Scholar of 
Jesus College, Cambridge, 

Small 8vo. is, 6d, 

Demosthenes. 

Edited, with English Notes and Grammatical References, by Thobias 
Kerchevsr Arnold, M.A. 

i2mo. 
OLYNTHIAC ORATIONS. Third Edition, y. 
PHILIPPIC ORATIONS. Third Edition, ^r. 
ORATION ON THE CROWN. Second Edition, ^r. ^ 

Demosthenis Orationes Privatae. 

Edited by Arthur Holmes, M. A., late Senior Fellow and Dean of 
Clare College^ Cambridge, and Preacher at the Chapel Royal, Whitehall, 

Crown 8vo. . 
DE CORONA. 5j. 

Forming a Part of the ^* Catena Clcusicorum,^^ 

Demosthenis Oratiofies Publicae. 

Edited by G. H. Heslop, M.A., late Fellow and Assistant-Tutor of 
Queen* s College, Oxford; Head-Master of St. Bees, 

Crown 8vo. 

OLYNTHIAC S, 2s, 6d, 1 ^ . r\«^ V/^i««* ^* #L/ 
PHILIPPICS, ^s, f ^*^ ^*^ Volume, 4*. 6d. 

DE FALSA LEGATIONE, 6s, 

Forming Parts of the ^^ Catena Classicorum^* 
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Classical Examination Papers. 

EdUedf with Notes and Reftrefua^ iy P. J. F, Gantiixon, M^., 
someHnu ScMar of St. Joktifi Colt^ CamMdge; Classical Master 
at CkeUenkam CoU^e. 

Crown 8to. 7j. M 
Or tnterleared with writing-paper, half-bound, lor. ^. 
Recommended in the Guide to the Choice of Classical Books, by J. B. 
Mayor, M.A., Professor of Classical Literature at King's College, la^e 
Fellow and Tutor of St John's College^ Cambridge. 

Sophocles. 

Edited iy T. K. Arnold, MA., A&chdxacon Paul, and Henry 
Browns, M.A. 

I2ma 
AjAX. y. Philoctbtbs. y. CEdipus Tyrannus. 4f. 



Isocratis Orationes. 



Edited Iy John Edwin Sandys, M.A., Fellow and T^Oor oj 
St. Johfes College^ Cambridge, and Public Orator of the University. 

Crown 8yo. 
AD DEMONICUM ET PANEGYRICUS. t^. 6d. 
Forming a Part of the **Catena ClassicorumP 



Sophoclis Tragoediae. 



Edited kyVi.C Jxbb, M.A., Professor of Greek at the UntoersOy of 
Glasgow^ late Fellow and Assistant- Tutor of Trinity College^ Cambridge. 

Crown 8voit 
Elxctra. y.td. AjAX. sr. M 

Forming Parts of the ^^Catena Classicorum^ 



Aristophanis Comqediae. 



Edited iy W. C. Grsxn, M.A., late Fellow of Kingt CoUege^ 

Cambridge; Assistant-Master at Ru^ School, ' 

Crown Svo. 
Thx Acharnians and The Knights, ^r. 

The Clouds, y. 6d. The Wasps. 3x. 6d. 

The Acharnians and The Knights, revised for Schools. 4r. 

Forming Parts of the ** Catena Ckusieorum:* 
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Herodoti Historia. 

Edited by H. G. Woods, M. A^ Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College^ 
Oxford. 

Crown 8vo. 

Book I. ts. Book II. 5^. 

Forming Parts of the ^^ Catena Classieorum!^ 

A Copious Phraseological English^ 

Greek Lexicon. 

Founded on a work prepared by J. W. Fradersdorff, PIlD., late 
Professor of Modern Languages i Queen^s College^ Belfast. 

Revised, Enlarged, and Improved by the late Thomas Kerchever 
Arnold, M.A., and Henry Browne, M.A. 

Fifth Edition. 9vo. 21J. 

Thucydidis Historia. Books I. and II. 

Edited by CHARLES BiGG, D.D., late Senior Student and Tutor oj 
' Christ Church, Oxford; Principal of Brighton College. 

Crown 8vo. dr. 

Forming a Part of the " Catena Classicorum^'* 

Thucydidis Historia. Books III. and IV. 

Edited by G, A. SiMCOX, M.A., Fellow ofQueen^s College, Oxford. 

Crown 8vo. 6s, 
Forming a Part of the ** Catena Classicorum^l 

An Introduction to Aristotle s Ethics. 

Books I. — ^IV. (Book X., c. vi. — ix. in an Appendix). With a Con- 
tinuous Analysis and Notes. Intended for the use of Beginners and 
Junior Students. 

By the Rev. Edward Moore, B.D., Principal ofS, Edmund Hall, 
and late Fellow and Tutor of Queen* s College, Oxford. 

Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Crown 8vo. I or. 6d, 

Aristotelis Ethica Nicomachea. 

Edidit, emendavit, crebrisque locis parallelis e libro ipso, aliisque 
ejusdem Auctoris scriptis, iUustravit Jacobus £. T. Rogers, A.M. 
Small 8vo. 41. 6d. Interleaved with writing-paper, half-bound, dr. 

• - ■ ■ '^' - — -.1^1 ■ ■ — ■ — - I ^ ■■ ^. M ■ ■ 1^ 
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Selections from Aristotle s Organon. 

Edited hylOYOSL R. Magrath, 'VL.K.^ Pro-Provost tfQueerCs College^ 

Oxford, 

Second Edition. Crown 8vo. y, 6d, 

Madvigs Syntax of the Greek Lan- 

guage, especially of the Attic Dialect. 

For the use of Schools. 
Edited by Thomas Kerchsver Arnold, M.A. 
Second Edition. Imperial i6mo. &r. 6^. 
Recommended by the Cambri^e Boazd of Classical Studies for the 

Classical Tripos. 

The Greek Testament. 

With a Critically Revised Text ; a Digest of Various Readings ; 
Marginal References to Verbal and Idiomatic Usage ; Prolegomena ; 
and a Critical and Exegetical Commentary. For the vse of Theo- 
logical Students and Ministers. 

By Henry Alford, D.D., UUe Dean of CanUrhury, 
New Edition. 4 yols. 8vo. \ois» 
The Volumes are sold separately, as follows : — 
Vol. I.— The FovR Gospels. 28x, 
Vol. II.— Acts to 2 Corinthians. 24r. 
VoL III. — Galatians to Philemon. iSf. 
VoL IV.^-Hebrews to Revelation. 321^ 

The Greek Testament 

With Notes, Introductions, and Index. 
By Chr. Wordsworth, D:D., Bishop of Lhuolm. 
New Edition. 2 vols. ImpL 8va 6ar. 

The Parts may be had separately, as follows r — 
The Gospels, idr. 
The Acts. 8x. 
St. Paul's Epistles. 23/. 
General Epistles, Revelation, and Index, idf. 

Notes on the Greek Testament. 

By the Rev. Arthur Carr, M.A., Assistant-Master at Wellington 
College, late Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. 

THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO S. LUKE. 

Crown 8vo. 6s. 
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CATENA CLASSICORUM. 

Crown Svo. 

Sophoclis Tragoediae. By r. c. Jebb, m.a. 

THE ELECTRA. 3/. 6d. THE AJAX. 3J. 6d. 

Juvenalis Satirae. By g. a. Simcox, m.a. sj. 
Thucydidis Historia. — Books I. & IL 

By Charles Bigg, D.D. 6x. 

Thucydidis Historia. — Books III. & IV. 

By G. A. Simcox, M.A. 6j. 

Demosthenis Orationes Publicae. By g. h. Heslop, m.a. 

THE OLYNTHIACS. 2J. 6^. \ . r^ ^r 1 

THE PHILIPPICS. 3J. / <», la One Volume, ^r. 6</. 

DE FALSA LEGATIONE. 6j. 

Demosthenis Orationes Privatae. 

By ARTHtTR Holmes, M.A. 
DE CORONA. 5j. 

Aristophanis Comoediae. By w. c. Green, m.a. 

THE ACHARNIANS AND THE KNIGHTS. 4f. 
THE WASPS. 3/. ed. THE CLOUDS, y. ed. 
An Edition of The Acharnians and the Knights, revised and especially adapted 
for use in Schools. 4^. 

Isocratis Orationes. By John Edwin Sandys, M.A. 
AD DEMONICUM ET PANEGYRICUS. ^r. 6d, 

Persii Satirae. By a. pretor, m.a. 3/. (>d. 

Homeri IliaS. By S. H. Reynolds, M.A. 

BOOKS I. TO XIL 6j. 

Terenti Comoediae. By t. l. papillon, m.a. 

ANDRIA AND EUNUCHUS. With Introduction on Prosody. 4f.&/. 

Or separately, 
ANDRIA. With Introduction on Prosody. 3/. td. 
EUNUCHUS. 3J. 

Herodoti Historia. By h. g. woods, m.a. 

' BOOK I., 6j. book II., 5J. 

Horati Opera. By J. M. Marshall, M.A. 

Vol, I.— the odes, CARMEN SECULARE, and EPODES. 7j. 6</. 

Taciti Historiae. By w. h. simcox, m.a. 

BOOKS L and II. dr. BOOKS IIL, IV., and V. dr. 
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DIVINITY 

MANUALS OF RELIGIOUS 
INSTRUCTION 

Editedhy 
JOHN PILKINGTON NORRIS, B.D., 

CANON OP BRISTOL, AND EXAMINING CHAPLAIN TO THE BISHOP OT MANCHESTER. 

Three Volumes. Small 8vo. 3x. dd, each. 

Or each Book in Five Parts. is, each Fart 

"Contun the maximum of reciuisite in- "CarefuUv prepared, and admirably 

formation within a surprising minimum of suited for their puriwse, they supply an 

space. They are the best and fullest and acknowledged want in Primary Schools, 

simplest compilation we have hitherto ex- and will doubtless be in great demand by 

amined on the subject treated." the teadiers for whom diey are intended. 

SiandartL Educatd^tuU Times. 

The Old Testament. 

By the Rev. E. I. Gregory, M.A., Vicar of Halberton, 

Part I. The Creation to the Exodus. Part II. Joshua to the Death 
of Solomon. Part III. The Kingdoms of Tudah and Israel. Part IV. 
Hebrew Poetry — The Psalms. Part V. The Prophets of the Captivity 
and of the Return — The Maccabees — Messianic Teaching of the Old Testa- 
ment 

The New Testament, 

By C. T. Winter. 

Part I. St Matthew's Gospel. Part IL St. Mark's Gospel. 
Part III. St Luke's Gospel Part IV. St John's Gospel Part V. 
The Acts of the Apostles. 

The Prayer Book. 

By John Pilkington Norris, B.D., Canon of Bristol^ &»e. 

Part I. The Catechism to the end of the Lord's Prayer— The Order 
for Morning and Evening Prayer. Part II. The Catechism, concluding 
portion — The Office of Holy Baptism — The Order of Confirmation. 
Part III. The Theology of the Catechism— The Litany— The Office of 
Holy Communion. Part IV. The Collects, Epistles, and Gospels, to be 
used throughout the year. Part V. The Thirty-Nine Articles. 
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Rudiments of Theology. 

A First Book for Students. 

By John Pilkington' Norris, B.D., Canon of Bristol; Vicar of 
St. Mary Redcliffe^ and Examining Chaplain to the Bishop of Man- 
chester, 

Crown 8vo. 7j. 6^. 

"We can recommend diis book to theo- ably used by those for whom it is chiefly 

logical students as a useful and com- intended — that is, candidates for ordina- 

pendious manual. It is clear and well tion." — S^ctator. 

arranged. . . . We venture to believe "This is a work of real help to candidates 

that, on the whole, he is a very fair ex- for ordinadon, and to the general student 

S3nent of the teaching of the English of theology."— vS/dVMfan/. 
hurch, and that his book may be profit- 



A Manual of Devotion^ chiefly for 

the use of School-boys. 

By the Rev. William Baker, D.D., Head-Master of Merchant 
Taylors* School. 

With Preface by J. R. Woodford, D.D., Lord Bishop of Ely. 

Crown i6mo. 2s. 6d. 
Also a Cheap Edition, limp cloth, is. 6d, 

A Companion to the Old Testament. 

Being a plain Commentary on Scripture History down to the Birth 
of our Lord. 

Small 8vo. $/. 6^. 

Household Theology. 

A Handbook of Religious Information respecting the Holy Bible, the 
Prayer Book, the Church, the Ministry, Divine Worship, the Creeds, 
&c., &C. 

By the Rev. John Henry Blunt, M.A. 

New Edition. Small 8vo. 3/. 6^, 

The Young Churchman s Companion 

to the Prayer Book. 

By the Rev. J. W. Gedge, M.A., Diocesan Inspector of Schools for 
the Archdeaconry of Surrey, 

Part I. — Morning and Evening Prayer and Litany. 
Part n. — Baptismal and Confirmation Services. 
Part XXL — ^The Holy Communion. 

i8mo. IS, each, or in Paper Cover, 6d. 
Recommended by the late and present Lord Bishops of Winchester. 
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Easy Lessons Addressed to Candi- 
dates for Confirmation. 

ByJOKS PiLKiNGTON NORRIS, B.D., Canon of Bristol ; Vicar of 
S. Mary Redcliffe^ and Examining Chaplain to the Bishop of Man* 
Chester. 

l8mo. \s. 6d, 

A Manual of Confirmation. 

WiHk a Pastoral Letter instructing Catechumens how to prepare them- 
selves for their First Communion. 
By Edward Meyrick Goulburn, D.D.» Dean ofN&rwich. 
Ninth Edition. Small 8vo. is, 6d. 

The Way of Life. 

A Book of Prayers and Instruction for the Young at School. With 
a Preparation for Holy Communion. 

Compiled by a Priest, Edited by the Rev. T. T. Cartkr, M.A., 
Rector of Clcwer^ Berks. 

Second Edition. i8mo. u. 6</. 

Keys to Christian Knowledge. 

Cheap Edition. Small 8vo. u. td, each. 

" Of cheap and reliable text-books of this " Will be very useful for the higher classes 

nature there has hitherto been a great want. in Sunday schools, or rather for the fuller 

We are often asked to recommend books instruction of the Sunday-school teachers 

for use in Church Sunday schoob, and we themselves, where the parish Priest is wise 

therefore take this opportunity of saying enough to devote a certain time regularly 

that we know of none more likely to be of to their nreparation for their voluntary 

service both to teachers and scholars than task."— ^/immi Review, 
these Keys.** — ChHrch$Han*t ShiUing 
MagOMine. 

By J. H. Blunt, M. A., Editor of the Annotated Book of Common Prayer. 

The Holy Bible, 
The Book of Common Prayer. 
The Church Catechism. 
Church History, Ancient. 
Church History, Modern. 

By John Pilkington Norris, B.D., Canon of BristoL 

The Four Gospels. 

The Acts of the Apostles. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 

At Home and Abroad ; or^ First 

Lessons in Geography. 

By J. K. Laughton, M.A., F.R.A. and G.S.S., Mathematical 
Instructor and Lecturer in Meteorology at the Royal Naval College, 

Crown 8vo. \In the Press. 

A German Accidence for the Use of 
Schools. 

By J. W. J. Vecxjueray, Assistant-Master at Rugby School. 
New Edition, Revised. 4to. y. 6d. 

First German Exercises. 

Adapted to Vecqueray's " German Accidence for the Use of Schools." 
By E. F. Grenfell, M.A., late Assistant-Master at Ru^ School. 

Crown 8vo. 2j. 

German Exercises. Part II. 

With Hints for the Translation of English Prepositions into German. 

Adapted to Vecqueray's ** German Accidence for the Use of Schools." 

By E. F. Grenfell, M.A., late Assistant-Master at Rugby School, 

Crown 8vo. [In the Press* 



Lessings Fables. 



Arranged in order of difficulty. With Introduction, Notes, and 
Vocabulary. A First German Reading Book. 

By F. Storr, B.A., Chief Master of Modem Subjects in Merchant 
Taylors^ School^ and late Assistant-Master in Marlborough College. 

Crown 8to. 2j. 6d. 
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The Campaigns of Napoleon. 

Tfu Text {in French) from M. Thiers' " Histoire de la RhobUion 
Franfoise^'' and ^^HisUnre du Consulat et de PEmpire.^ Edited^ with 
English Notes^ far the use of Schools^ by Edward E. Bowsn, Bi.A% 
Master of the Modern Side^ JIarrow School. 

With Maps. Crown 8yo. 

Arcola. ^.6d. Marengo, ^.td. 

Jena. y.6d. Waterloo. 6*. 

Selections from Modern French 
Authors. 

Edited^ with English Notes and Introductory Notice^ by HXNRI Van 
Laun, TVanslator of 'Taints History of English Litrrature. 

Crown 8vo. 3/. 6d, each. 

HONORf DE BALZAC. H. A. TAINE. 

La Fontaines Fables. Books i. and ii. 

Edited^ with English Notes at the end^ for use in Schools, by 
Rev. P. Bowden-Smith, M. A, Assistant-Master at Rugby SchooL 

Small 8vo. 2s, 

The First French Book. 

By T. K. Arnold, M.A. 

Sixth Edition. i2mo. 5^. 6^. Key, 2s, 6d. 



The First German Book. 

By T. K. Arnold, M.A., and}. W. Fradersdorff, Ph.D. 
Seventh Edition. i2mo. 5/. 6d, Key, 2s, 6d, 

The First Hebrew Book. 

By T. K. Arnold, M,A. 

Fifth Edition. i2mo. is, 6d. Key, 31. 6d, 

The Choristers Guide. 

By W. A. Barrett, Mus. Bac, Oxon., of St, PauPs Cathedral, 
Author of •* Flowers and Festivals,** dr*c. 

Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 2j. 6d, 
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SHALL AND WILL. 

98. In the employment of these words to form a future 
tense, we must distinguish the unemphoHc from the emphatic 
use. 

In ordinary conversation, when shall and wiU are merely 
used as signs to mark future events> custom (or, as some say, 
courtesy) has decided that shall is to be u^ed for the first 
person, and will for the second and third persons : thus we say 

I shall go to London to-morrow. 
You will be too late for the train. 
The Queen will leave Windsor to-day. 

But, even in the discourse of common life, when the intention 
marked by the word will^ or the compulsion implied in the word 
shcUl^ is to be made prominent in even a slight degree, will is 
used with the first person, and shcUl with the second and third 
persons : 

Falstaff. You must excuse me. Master Robert Shallow. 

Shallow, I will not excuse you : you shall not be excused : 
excuses shall not be admitted. 

99. Npxt, in the emphatic language of poetry and the higher 
prose, wiU denotes free intention. 

Shall denotes strong compulsion, earnest admonition, firm 
ctssurance, what 'must be, what ought to be, what is sure to come 
to pass 

Hence will\s often used with the ^rj/ person : 

I win 2jhe and slay thee with my hands. — Tennyson, 

And for her sake I do rear up her boy, 

And for her sake I will not part with him. — Shakespeare, 

And shall is often used with the second and third persons : 
[English Grammar— J. H. Smith. See p. 6.] 
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EASY LATIN STORIES FOR BEGINNERS, 



PART I. 
I.— THE STORY OF ARION. 

Arion, after travelling abroad^ hiret a vessel to take him 

home. 

1. — ^Arion citharista praeclarus erat. Is diu apud Periandmni 
Corinthiorum regem yersatus erat. Turn in Italiam Siciliamque 
navigare cupivit. Ingentibus opibus ibi comparatis, Corinthum 
redire voluit. Itaque Tarento, urbe Italiae, profectus est, ubi 
navigium hominum Corinthiorum conduxerat. 

The sailors form a plan to rob and m^urder him. 

2. — Hi autem eum in mare proiicere constituerunt; pecunia 
enim potiri cupiebant. Tum vero Arioai consilium intellexit. 
Tristis ad preces confiigit. Pecunia omni nautts oblata, vitam 
deprecatus est. Nautae vero precibus viii non coinmoti, m<»tem 
ei statim minati sunt. 

A rion sings a beautiful song, and haps overboard. 

3. — In has angustias redactus Arion, in puppi stetit, omni 
omatu suo indutus. Tum unum e carminibus canere incepit. 
Nautae suavi carmine capti e puppi mediam in navelu concesserunt. 
Ille omni omatu indutus, capta cithara, carmen peregit. Cantu 

[Easy Latin Stories— G. L. Bennett. 5Wrp. i8.] 
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NOTES. 

PART I. 

SIMPLE SENTENCES. 

Evert Simple Sentence is either : — 

L A Statement \ as Psittacus loquitur, The parrot speaks, 
II. A Command or Request ; as Loquere, psittaoe, SpeaJe, parrot 
III. A Question ; as Loquitume psittacus ? JDoes the parrot speak ? 

1. apud — *at the court of.* 

Corinth — a town on the isthmus which separates Northern Greece 
from the Peloponnesus (island of Peiopa). — Lot, Prim, § lOl. 
, ingentibus opibus comparatis. — Lai, Prim, § 125. 

Tarentum — now Taranto, the largest Greek city in Italy, on the gulf 
of the same name. — Lai. Prim, § 121, c. 

2. oblata— from offero. 

3. redactus — ^from redigo. 

mediam navem — * the middle of the ship ; ' so with other adjectiyes 
of position, as, summus mons — * the top of the mountain.' 

4. Taenarum — now Cape Matapan, the most southern promontory of 

Greece, 
delattts — ^from def ero. 

5. multum pecuniae — Ut. 'much of money.* — Lot, Prim. § 131. 

6. Massagetae — ^a wandering tribe in Central Asia. 
Scythae — a people of S. -E. Europe. 

siinili Scythanim — short for * like those of the S.' 
Utor.— 2/flK. Prim. § 119, a. 
Ex equis — 'on horseback.* 
ad omnia — */or everything.* 
cocta — from coquo. 

7. quisque . . . sepeliunt — *They bury . . . each in his own.' 

8. ungulis bovinis — *with the hoofs of an ox.* — Lot Prim. % 115. 
magnitudine. — Lai, Prim, § 116. 

9. The phoenix was said to live five hundred years, and then to kill 

itself by fire, its ashes producing a young one. 
ex intervallo — 'after an interval' 

aliorum . « . aliomm — of some ... of others. — See 91, note, 
circumlitum — ^f rom circumlino. 
magni — *at a high price.' — Lat4 Prim, § 128, a. 

IEasy Latin Stories*— G. L. Bennett. See -p. i8.] 
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CLEARCHUS IN COLLUSION WITH CYRUS. [Bt L ch. hi. 

Misled by the absence of allusion to any intention of going against the 
king, the soldiers applaud, Clearchus' understanding with Cyrus, 

7. TaOra cfircv oi 8^ crrpaTiiorau, ot tc avrov €K€lvov koi oi 
aXXou ravra a#coixravr€S, ort ov <^My'' irapa fiafriXka iropiveorSai^ 
kiTQV&rav irapa Sk iSjeviov koI TLao'iiovos irkeiovs rj SurxCkioi 
Xa/Bovres tcI o^rAa Kot toI (rK^vo<f>6pa koTpaTfyirt^va-avro irapa 

KX€dp\<^. 8. KvpOS Sk TOVTOts"* dvop<aV TC koi kvTTOVfJLCVOS 

fier€7r€fi7r€TO tov KXiap\ov 6 Sk Uvai pXv ovk rjdekey kddpijf. Be 
Twv (rrparifaT^v^ Tre/Mirtov avrQ dyyekov ekeye dappeiv cos icaro- 
cmja-oiuvtov tovtwv *'»'•• €ts to Seov fAerairefiireo-Oai, 8* eKekevev 
avTOV avTos 8* ovk €<f>rf ievau 9. Mcra §€ ravra (rvvayaycl}v 
T0V5 6* kavrov <rrpari(ara^ koi tovs 'irpoa-ckdovras avry Kal twv 

akktOV^* TOV Povk6fl€VOV €k€^€ TOtoSc* 

Clearchui second speech, * Plainly the connexion between us and Cyrus 
is broken off; I am ashamed to face him^ for I fear lest he should 
punish my breach of faith. Indeed we hcul all better look out for some 
way of escape^ for Cyrus is a stent foe, and has a large force en^ 
camped at our side, ' 

''"AvSpcs aTpari<oraiy toI p^v Srj Kvpou** Brjkov ori ovtws l^ct 
irpos "qp^Sy (Loirep ra 'qp.erepa irpos Ikcivov ovt€ yap ^p.€ts €K€ivov 
It4 OTpariQrai^ hr^L yc"" ov crw€7r6p.€0a avr^, ovt€ €K€tvos hri 
•qpAV pMrdoSorris* on pJkvroi aStKCib-^at*** vop.i^€i v<f>* 'qpxov, olSa* 
10. wrre Kal puerairepLicopJkvov avrov^ ovk kOkkm*^^ ekdeiVy to 
/i€V /Acywrrov,"* aurxwo/icvos, oti (rvvoiSa kpjavr^ irdvra hpev' 
a-p^os*^**^ avTOV, hrcira 8k koi ScSio)?, p.rj kafitav fte Biicrjv 
eiridg**^ fiv***^ vop.i^€u im* kpjov rfiiKrfa-Oai, 11. 'E/aoI oZv SokcT 
ov\ wpa**** ^^' etvai '^puv KaOevSeLV^ ov8* dp^ekeiv 'qp.iov avrfiv,** 
aXA.a j^ovkevearOaiy 6 ri XPV^ fl"oi€tv Ik tovtcdv. Kal leas ye 
p.€vopL€V^^ avrovy (nccTrreov'*'* ftot 8ok€i cTvaiy oira>s dcrffHik^xTTara 
p.€yovp.€V^^ ef T€ iJSiy Soicer a7rt€vr:t, on-ws dcr<l>ak€(rrara airt/icv, 
Kal Sirens tcI cTriTT^Seea l^opAV* dv€v yap rovrtav ovrc oTparrjyov^ 
ovre l8i.(aTov 6<f>€ko^ ovSkv, 12. *0 8* dvTjp irokkov^^ pkv o^tos 
<l>iko9f { &v <f>ikos 3,** x**^^'^*^*'''®^ 8* k)(6pos<i $ av itoXc/liios ^ 
PCenophon*s Anabasis of Cyrus — Taylor. See p. 3a] 
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in. 7-16] ANABASIS OF CYRUS, BOOK L 

AXtg^ox L oHkit is not the usual Attic form of the aorist of dX^^w, but 
has here the strongest MS. authority. 

7. irapd potriX^a] To the king's court ; M, which would imply 
hostility, seems purposely avoided. The effect of the speech is plain. 
Clearchus is not personally popular, but his declaration, that he is not 
going this long march inland in a strange country, at once brings over 
some even of Xenias* men, who probably knew what the march was. 
£p. L I. 2. 

8. To^wv] Neuter ; that things would right themselves. 

9. Td |iiv S^ Ki)pov] Cyrus' relations to us must vary with our relation 
to him. Note the cleverness with which the different points in this speech 
are put : — I. Of course our pay ceases, and we are thrown on our own 
resources : 2. we are the aggressors ; I cannot &ce Cyrus, because I know 
I am treating him shabbily : 3. we shall require all our vigilance to guard 
our own safety : 4. we cannot neglect the strong force which Cyrus has, 
and which is sufficient to crush us, for he will be no relenting foe^ if foe 
we make him, and he is close at our doors. 

11. ifiif\\ At once. 
TO^rn»v] i,e. tCjv iinrqZeltav. 

12. ^9p^s] Note the difference between ^Op^ and xoKifun. A« 
man may be at war with you without any personal feeling of enmity, but 
he, if he be your foe, will be a bitter and unrelenting one. Kriiger 
quotes appropriately Curtius vii. la 8 : ' Illi nunquam se mimicos ei, 
sed bello lacessitos hastes fuisse, respondent' 

13. & IyCtvomtkov] Like the ytuJbfiriv dro^alP€a$ai of the Athenian 
assembly. 

yvA^r\H Consent 

14. cts Si S'fj ctirc] ' One went so far as to say.' 

^ 84 &Yopd K,T.\.'] It is this that gives point to the recommendation to 
buy provisions ; it reminds them that they could not even get them with- 
out Cyrus' permission. 

81& (^iXCas rfjs x^P*'^^] ^ote that ^iXlas is predicate. The presence of 
a guide from Cyrus might secure their being unmolested. 

&v voXXovs K.T.XJ] Another insidious hint of danger. 

It was the Greeks mainly who had plundered the country in reprisals for 
the loss of their comrades. 

16. cos 8€] ue, ^Ka<rro% 5k Xeyirta <if. The construction is changed from 
C)s ireiffdfievoif, and a general positive word is understood from the negative 

16. £<nrcp K.T.X.] As if Cyrus would not want his ship& tu convey back 
[Xenophon's Anabasis of Cyrits— Taylor. See p. 30.] 
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ATTRIBUTIVE EXPRESSIONS. 

Note 3. — The Objective Grenitiye in Latin, denoting the 
object of an action implied in the nonn that it qualifies, is often 
nsed in phrases where in English we nse the Prepositions for^ 
dboutyfrom. 

Enqlish. Latin. 

Resentment /or a wrong. Dolor injnriae. 

Escape from danger. Faga periculi. 

A craying /or gain. Fames locri. 

Sleep is a refuge yrom all toils. Somnns est perfugiom omnimn 

laborum. 
Anxiety cibouJt the body. Gura corporis. 

Note 4. — The Attribative Adjectiye is nsed in Latin in many 
cases where we nse Prepositions, such as o/, «n, again$t; thus — 

Mens snmmns, tJie top of the mountain. 

Snllanias ezercitns, tlie army of Sulla. 

Media aestas, the middle of the summer. 

Bellum Africannm, the war in Africa, 

Bellum Mithridaticum, the war against Mithridates. 

Beliqna Graecia, the rest of Oreece. 

Italia tota, the whole of Italy. 

Note 6. — Observe carefully the following distinctions : — _ 

Latin. English. 

Urbs Bonuu The city of Borne. 

Sardinia insula. The island of Sardinia. 

Civis Bomanus. A citizen of Bome. 

Civia Atheniensis. A citizen of Athens. 

Graecus homo. A Greek. 

HouK) Bomanus. A Boman. 

Yir patricius. A patrician. 

Note 6. — The Objective Genitive follows many adjectives in 
Latin to express the object of desire^ knowledge^ etc., implied in 
the adjective ; thns — 

[Elementabt Latin Grammar— J. H. Smith. See p. 19.] 
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